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A CULTURAL APPROACH TO THE POSTWAR 
PROBLEMS OF SOUTHEAST ASIA* 


H. G. Quaritcu WALEs 





Y INTENTION is to discuss a particular approach to these problems 

rather than the problems themselves. This question of approach does 
seem of basic importance at a time when so many Americans are about to 
develop their wartime interest in Southeast Asia. Naturally this first inter- 
est has largely been focussed on political and economic issues. Now I think 
it is time that we bring to the fore the concept that in the longer view it 
is the matter of our cultural contacts with the East that is of most penetrating 
significance. I am going to show why I think that we must rid ourselves 
of the common impression that these contacts are going to be ruled by 
westernization, or acculturation, and that hence we absolutely must try to 
build our future relations with the East on a basis of sympathetic under- 
standing. 

To make my meaning clear I must first outline the essential features of 
the cultural situation that will face us in Southeast Asia after the war. As we 
all know, a transition period lies ahead. And so we must expect for some time 
that political considerations will continue to claim our superficial notice. 
That is why I shall not be speaking of the more primitive peoples, with which 
the anthropologist is primarily concerned, for it will be quite a time before 
they take an active part in world affairs. I have in mind rather the advanced 
peoples who have been deeply influenced by the great religious cultures of 
Asia—Hindu, Buddhist and Moslem. 

We must keep these two groups distinct in our minds. The reason is that 
the first or primitive group does indeed yield easily to acculturation. The 
second group does not; it merely takes from our technique what it thinks 
suited to its purpose. 

You will see what I mean in regard to the distinction between these two 
groups if I refer to what actually happened in the case of the Philippines. The 
Spaniards were very successful in westernizing the Filipinos of the northern 
islands, and the process produced virtual occidentals. It was not just a mat- 
ter of ruthless methods, but was because the Spaniards got there first. But in 
Mindanao and the Sulu archipelago they failed because the Moslem mis- 
sionaries had already had their say. To this day the Moros show no inten- 
tion of abandoning their own culture. _ 

* Address to the East Indies Institute of America at Columbia University on October 6, 1944. 
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_ Now this same sort of acculturation that happened in the northern Philip- 
pines had also often taken place in earlier times, whenever more advanced 
Asiatics immigrated into parts of Southeast Asia inhabited by really primi- 
tive peoples. In my 1937-38 field work in Malaya I was able to show on 
archaeological grounds that that happened in Kedah when the first Hindu 
colonists arrived from India. 

But the situation developed quite differently when the inhabitants already 
possessed a fairly high culture of their own. That was the case in Java and 
Cambodia. However, the Hindus didn’t find themselves up against the same 
sort of resistance there that the Spaniards encountered in Mindanao. That 
was because, as Professor Krom has pointed out, they did not attempt com- 
plete and sudden Hinduization. They came in small numbers as traders, later 
they settled and intermarried. Usually they did not try to overthrow the na- 
tive rulers. The reigning kings recognized that the newcomers had much to 
teach them and they willingly changed many of their customs and beliefs 
under the guidance of the Hindu gurus. But they also kept much of their own 
culture, and their own administrative structure. For a long time the Hindus 
were regarded as foreigners. But after two or three hundred years an Indo- 
Javanese or Indo-Khmer society emerged. This was the result of fusion, 
which I wish to distinguish from acculturation. And fusion was an uncon- 
scious and mainly a peaceful process. 

This fusion occurred again and again with the arrival of the different 
waves of Indian colonists, whether Hindu or Buddhist, and it was repeated 
once more by the Moslem traders and missionaries. What is more obviously 
of interest to us, it even began to be repeated with the arrival in India and 
Southeast Asia of the less fanatically religious Europeans. 

As you know the European traders often settled permanently and inter- 
married with the people. In the 18th century Europeans and Asiatics got on 
very well together. They tried to get to understand each other. Later, a reac- 
tion set in. The beginnings of fusion were brought to naught by the antagon- 
ism resulting from territorial expansion and economic exploitation. At the 
same time we tried to impose our institutions. Then the voyage home be- 
came so easy that Europeans no longer felt permanently attached to the 
East. And this attachment to their homelands is one of the most important 
reasons why the Europeans could never fuse their culture with that of the 
peoples of Southeast Asia, after the manner of the Hindu colonists and to a 
lesser extent the Chinese settlers. 

So the white man in the Orient failed to effect a cultural fusion. Now into 
what sort of a situation has this brought us? A delicate and dangerous 
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enough one I should say. It can be resolved in two ways. Either in an ultimate 
catastrophic clash, or, as we may still hope, by a conscious effort at recon- 
ciliation through understanding. The core of the situation is that a growing 
resistance to our attempts at cultural encroachment has engendered a cul- 
tural renascence throughout Asia. Yet so far what seems likely to develop 
into one of the great factors of international relations in the postwar world 
has received practically no general recognition. 

We shall indeed never reach a reconciliation between East and West so 
long as we ignore the implications of this Asiatic cultural revival. I repeat 
that it is the core of the situation that faces us. It will be fatal to imagine 
that because Asiatics have taken a liking to our technique that they are going 
to accept a materialistic or other Western philosophy of life. Quite to the 
contrary, after emerging from a period of temporary imitative subservience, 
there has come a revulsion of feeling and they have found a new confidence 
in their traditional culture. 

Even young Indian and other Asiatic students both here and in London no 
longer show the indifference and disregard for their own culture that was 
usual even a few years ago. I expect when you think of the countries you 
know best you will recall manifestations of this cultural revival. Thus 
in Java, the Taman Siswa movement of Dewantoro, which deplores the 
imitation of the Western world and looks to the construction of an Indo- 
nesian civilization. And I noticed that at your last annual meeting an Indo- 
nesian speaker made the point that Indonesians wished to contribute their 
own share to the culture of humanity. 

Or take the situation in Siam, as I have seen it develop. In the last years 
of the absolute monarchy I made a study of the great court ceremonies. L- 
wanted to rescue a knowledge of them from oblivion for I saw that they 
were doomed. This was not for any lack of interest on the part of the 
masses. It was because the educated class were beginning to consider these 
ancient rituals outdated and meaningless. But in the following years a surpris- 
ing development accompanied the growth of national consciousness. Not 
only were the popular Buddhisz festivals maintained, but many new occa- 
sions were found in which all classes could both indulge the Siamese love of 
pageantry and also bear witness to the continued value of Buddhism as a 
source of inspiration in the modern world. 

Strangely enough the young revolutionary leaders, so westernized it would 
seem to superficial observers, were to the fore in encouraging among the 
educated a new interest in the national culture. Non-interference with the 
established Buddhist Order remained a cardinal principle. At the same time 
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several young intellectuals sponsored purified schools of Buddhist thought 
which they deemed better suited to the needs of the modern Siamese. One 
of these young thinkers was named Luang Vichitr, who had been educated 
in France. As head of the Royal Institute of Fine Arts he did a great deal to 
revive among the educated classes an appreciation of Siamese art and liter- 
ature. He then reorganized the royal drama with the object of making it a 
truly national theater. All this runs parallel to the encouragement given in 
China to the drama and novel under the Republic. 

Unfortunately it seems that Luang Vichitr later became a tool of Japanese 
propaganda. But that ought not to be allowed to obscure the significance and 
reality of this cultural revival. Nor do I think that we should ever allow our- 
selves to think of Southeastern Asia, once the Japanese have gone, as consist- 
ing of weak isolated peoples. To see the Southeast Asia of the future in 
proper perspective we must look at it as part of Asia as a whole. We must 
remember that China and India will be emerging as the leaders in Asia. In 
both these countries the cultural renascence is strong.! They will both exert 
great influence and this is bound to lead to a strengthening of the age old cul- 
tural ties with Southeast Asia, not to mention economic ones as well. And 
then, in the background, is the fact that the encouragement of national cul- 
tures has an important part in Russia’s policy. 

I don’t suggest that there won’t for a long time be opportunities for Euro- 
peans and Americans to aid in reconstruction and the modernizing of living 
conditions in Asia. That all comes within the sphere of technique and sci- 
entific knowledge that the Asiatics are anxious to learn from us. But a mere 
arrangement of convenience within the material sphere, without a deeper 
understanding, cannot serve the ends of world peace. Now that victory is 
assured, are not the differences due to lack of cultural understanding between 
ourselves and Russia and China beginning to make themselves felt? 


1 This fact, owing to the much publicized influence of such men as the Tagores, Iqbal and Gandhi, 
is more usually recognized with regard to India than in the case of China about which country there 
is so much wishful thinking. But while it may be easy for some to decide that Chiang Kai-shek’s 
New Life Movement lacks real significance, it is more difficult to dismiss the words of that experi- 
enced missionary Le P. Léon Wieger, S.J. In his Textes philosophiques, Confuciismme, Taoisme, Budd- 
hisme (Hien-hien, 1930) he writes: ‘“The physiognomy of ancient China has certainly changed since 
it became a republic: that is a visible fact. But what of its ideas? Well, it is also a fact that beneath 
the American ‘feelings’ with which certain of the young people have sprinkled it . . . it is a fact, I 
say, that fundamentally the Chinese people still think as they thought for millenniums since their 
remote origin. Confucius is no longer the author studied by scholars; he is more, for he is recognized 
as the moralist, the economist, the politician of China. Taoism, which had fallen to the level of a 
despised and dreaded superstition, is now considered by certain scholars to be the real national 
philosophy. Buddhism, whose good old legends once only raised a smile, is rising again in China, 
winning minds by the loftiness of its idealism, and winning hearts by the sweetness of its charity.” 
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Above all we must reject the attitude, that I have seen even recently ex- 
pressed by some Western authorities on social problems, which presumes 
that Asiatics, if not actually ashamed of their culture are quite ready at our 
bidding to slough off their “‘superstitions.’’ That is just cultural imperialism. 

Quite to the contrary most of us know how a sympathetic knowledge, as 
apart from a mere patronizing curiosity, is appreciated by an Asiatic. You’ve 
seen his face light up when you quietly indicate that you can follow the epi- 
sode of the Ramayana that they’re enacting, or understand the importance of 
a festival. Nowadays we hear much about the need to send our young men 
out to the East equipped with a knowledge of the language. That can be 
all to the good. But personally I would rather that they went out there dumb, 
if they are not also to be equipped with at least a respect for the cultures of 
the people with which they will come in contact. 

And now, in the light of a recognition of this cultural renascence and 
appreciating that Asiatic culture is likely to continue to permeate every ac- 
tivity of the people’s lives, I believe one might embark on a whole series of 
discussions with the certainty that they would be fruitful. Take education, 
for instance. For decades the European colonial powers were either neglect- 
ing education entirely, or else were persistently trying to foist a Western 
literary education on people who were far too sensible to be responsive to 
it. At last, as late as 1938, the Dutch in their battle to overcome illiteracy 
introduced into the schools of East Java the singing of Javanese poetry, and 
Javanese games and dances. The improvement is said to have been immediate 
and astonishing. It was a great discovery, and goes greatly to the credit of 
the Dutch. Yet, once the existence of a cultural renascence is admitted, 
surely the need for such educational method would seem self-evident. 

Similarly in other relatively uncharted fields. The question of democracy 
in Asia for example. Most Asiatic countries, such as India, Burma and Siam, 
have been willing to try out our parliamentary system, not because it made 
any appeal to the popular imagination, but merely as a possible stepping 
stone to political freedom. It is not surprising that the experiment failed.’ 
Ten years ago I wrote a book entitled Ancient Siamese Government and 
Administration. It traced the evolution of Siamese political institutions to 
their origins. And I believe that such studies can help us to understand why 
a blind imitation of Western democracy is bound to be a failure, for govern- 


But a step in the right direction is now foreshadowed in the White Paper which provides that a 
constitution for Burma is to be drawn up by the people of Burma themselves and should “‘take in 
account not only the British but the other various types of constitution in democratically governed 


countries.” 
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ment is not just a matter of technique. It depends much on cultural and 
psychological background. The progressive state of Mysore in India has 
successfully evolved a form of democracy suited to its traditions. And, judg- 
ing from the Chinese draft constitution, China intends to do likewise. 

In the sphere of religion, we might be led to adopt the attitude of the 
Congress of Faiths that was held in London before the war; or of the Con- 
ference of Philosophers and Theologians that was held at this university last 
month, and which stressed the need of recognizing differences while striving 
for a common purpose. 

Or take even industrialization. Here, especially, the goals of Asiatics will 
differ from ours. We shall have to think more of what they themselves want, 
rather than what we think they need—or what we need from them! 

But as I said at the beginning I can here only suggest the fruitful pos- 
sibilities of the cultural line of approach. I should however like to say a 
little more about one basic aspect of this line of approach. 

I have indicated how complex are the cultural backgrounds of the peoples 
of Southeast Asia, owing to their having been subjected to so many streams 
of influence throughout the ages. Obviously then if we want to understand 
their culture we can really only do this through the medium of their cultural 
history. At the present time, both in England and in America, there is a de- 
mand for wider historical teaching. This is a development we ought to look 
at rather critically because the teaching of history is said to be among the 
causes of at least every European war since the downfall of Napoleon. 

Now in England the new interest is especially directed towards China. 
And it is encouraging to note that the British Parliamentary Mission that 
visited Chungking two years ago agreed with the heads of the Chinese uni- 
versities there as to the desirability of having Sino-British history rewritten 
more objectively .* 

There is room for a similarly enlightened interest in the colonies. Un- 
fortunately there still seems to be a tendency to lump their history under what 
is known as “imperial history” or ““empire studies.’’ It has needed one or two 
courageous voices in the London Times correspondence columns to point 
out the barrenness and artificiality of such treatment. 

In America, at any rate, there should be no difficulty in the way of 


3 It is noteworthy too that Lord Hailey in a recent address to the East India Association in Lon- 
don deplored the indifference to the study of Indian culture that has prevailed since 1857 (the Indian 
Mutiny). He suggested not only that the London School of Oriental Studies and other institutions 
develop and recast their courses of study, but also that the British take other measures to acquire 
an intimate knowledge of Indian culture with a view to appreciating what is dear to the Indian 
people. 
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tackling the history of Southeast Asia from a truly functional angle. In the 
survey that the East Indies Institute carried out, more American universities 
showed an interest in courses on the history of Southeast Asia, than in any 
other subject that was offered to them. That should certainly be propitious, 
provided it is the teaching of cultural history that they have in mind. 

But there seems to me to be a danger in the fact that the available general 
books, even those recently published in America, follow in the old European 
tradition. Their approach is political. This means that at least five-sixths of 
the book is devoted to the period of European contact, the only history 
which the author, if he is not an orientalist, feels competent to handle. 

Material of this sort may have its place in European history, even though 
its primary purpose is often just to glorify an imperial past. Sometimes 
whole chapters are devoted to nothing more edifying than the trade rivalries 
of the British and Dutch East India Companies. And that certainly can con- 
tribute nothing to our better understanding of Eastern peoples. In fact, from 
the cultural standpoint, the reader is left peering through Western spectacles 
at a Western superstructure beneath which everything is out of focus. 

Again such books confine themselves to the history of a specific area, 
British Malaya, French Indochina, or the Netherlands Indies, thereby un- 
duly stressing arbitrary colonial boundaries. And that is another reason why 
the authors do not give more than a chapter or two to the all-important 
formative centuries before the arrival of the Europeans. For within the arti- 
ficial areas to which they restrict themselves, it is really impossible to give 
the reader an intelligible picture. 

Fortunately a favorable circumstance is that almost without exception the 
interested American universities stressed a preference for courses on the 
history of Southeast Asia as a whole. That should allow of the broad canvas 
and freedom of movement that is needed to make cultural history intelligible. 
And the great progress made in recent years both by archaeological research 
and the analysis of institutions makes a wealth of material available for the 
functional teaching of cultural history. 

America we understand is going to shoulder a much greater degree of 
responsibility in the Orient. That responsibility will entail increased knowl- 
edge, for goodwill alone is not enough. I submit that that knowledge must 
be primarily cultural knowledge if it is to promote genuine understanding. 
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THE IMPACT OF CONFUCIANISM ON 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY EUROPE 


ArNoLb H. RowsotHaMm 
University of California 





T WAS from the Jesuits that the intelligentsia of Europe learned of the 

philosophy of Confucius. Many years before their sinophile propaganda 
had begun to affect the thinking of European scholars the members of the 
Society of Jesus had determined their attitude towards Chinese thought. It 
was, in fact, the simplification, to suit their own needs, of an ancient, com- 
plex and effective system of religion, ethics, and social philosophy. Faced 
with the coalescence of religious and moral teachings represented by the 
san chiae or three cults (of Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism) the Jesuit 
missionaries found it expedient to oppose the social philosophy of Confu- 
cianism to the esoteric teachings of Buddhism and the mystico-magical 
thought of Taoism—creating a purely imaginary dualism in which the two 
latter were labelled heathen cults and the former was exalted to the position 
of a noble philosophic system, rivalling, if not surpassing, that of Greece 
and Rome. 

With this interpretation as a starting point the Jesuits developed an ardent 
and widely disseminated panegyric of Confucian thought. No fifteenth cen- 
tury humanist, brought for the first time face to face with Greek thought, 
glowed with more enthusiasm than did the Jesuit missionary as he studied 
the beauties of the Confucian canon and realized its practical application to 
Chinese thought and Chinese institutions. This enthusiasm was the fulcrum 
of the Jesuits’ missionary propaganda in Europe. They made Chinese culture 
synonymous with the teachings of her greatest sage. 

From the very first the Jesuit missionaries had keenly appreciated the 
role of Confucius in the development of Chinese thought and institutions. 
Trigault, the author of the first really important work on China since Marco 
Polo, and the mouthpiece of the great Jesuit pioneer Ricci, says: 

The greatest philosopher of all the Chinese is- called Confucius. He incited (the 
people) to the study of virtue, not less by his example than by his writings and con- 
ferences, and through his manner of living he acquired such a reputation with the 


Chinese that they believed he excelled in sanctity of living all other mortals. It is 
true that, if one regards his words and the actions reported of him, one must con- 
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fess that he yields little to the pagan philosophers and that he is even superior to 
them... .? 


He goes on to describe the reverence paid to the sage and to his teachings, as 
he summarizes the wisdom of the canonical books of Confucianism. Follow- 
ing the tradition established by Matteo Ricci he interprets the system in such 
a way that the philosophical opinions of the Confucian scholar of China seem 
to coincide—or at least not to oppose themselves to—the monotheistic the- 
ology and the eschatology of Christianity. He describes the religion of the 
scholar-official as a monotheism without priesthood or dogma—a cult 
whereby the emperor is the only vital point of contact between Heaven and 
the people. According to this interpretation Confucianism is made to appear 
a kind of deism functioning through a form of benevolent despotism. This, 
as we Shall see later, was the sum total of Europe’s conception of the religion 
of the Middle Kingdom up to the nineteenth century. 

Trigault’s work furnished for European thinkers the first introduction to 
Chinese religious thought. Published in 1615 it was re-published and trans- 
lated a number of times and was widely. read. It was followed, in 1641, by 
Father Semedo’s Imperio de la China. Semedo repeated Trigault’s praise of 
Confucianism. After establishing the normal Jesuit distinction between Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism and Taoism the author speaks of the sect of the scholars 
as having a knowledge of the true God but no temple to His name, except 
the altars of Heaven and Earth and he continues: 


It seems by this that their design is to imprint in the souls of the people sentiments 
of religion, so that, seeing the honor rendered to Heaven and Earth as Common 
Father they come to respect their parents and they are excited to a noble desire to 
imitate the Ancients, considering the veneration that they have for them; and that 
seeing the services rendered to the dead, they learn the true way of serving the liv- 
ing; that is to say they have the laudable custom of connecting all things with the 
government of the State, with the rest and peace of the Family and with the practice 
of virtue.? 


This comment on the essential unity of the Chinese system made a pro- 
found impression on the minds of many European thinkers. 

After the middle of the century general works on China, similar (though 
not superior) to those of Trigault and Semedo, accumulated rapidly. To 


1 Nicolas Trigault, S.J. De Christiana expeditione suscepta ab societate Jesu. . . . Amsterdam, 1615, 
chap. V. 

2 Alvarez Semedo, S.J. Immperio de la China y Cultura Evangelica en el por les Religiosos de la Com- 
pania de Jésus. . . . Madrid, 1641. Eng. ed. London, 1755, chap. xviii. 
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these were added—though much more slowly—a number of volumes giving 
the direct testimony of the Chinese canonical texts. 

About the middle of the century a small group of missionaries gathered 
around Father Prosper Intorcetta at Hangchow (Marco Polo’s Kinsay) for 
the purpose of revealing the wisdom of Confucius to the West, through trans- 
lations of the Sacred Books. The first result of their efforts was a small vol- 
ume in multigraphed form containing translations of the Ta Hsiieh and the 
Lun Yi. This was issued at Chien Chang Fu in Kiangsi with the title 
Sapientia Sinica. The Chung Yung (Doctrine of the Mean) was then trans- 
lated and the three were published at Goa in 1669 with the title Sinarum 
scientia politico-moralis. The little book contained also a summary of the 
life of Confucius. Every effort seems to have been made to produce a work 
which was scholarly and exact. Seventeen missionary fathers reviewed it and 
appended their signatures of approval. The original purpose was evidently 
to prepare a sort of textbook of Chinese philosophy to put into the hands of 
new missionaries but, as the work continued, the idea seems to have grown 
in the minds of the Jesuit scholars that their work might be a real contribu- 
tion to European thought. They believed that this little volume—to use the 
words of Father Faure, one of the committee of critics—‘‘would be en- 
thusiastically sought after by all councillors of kings and princes,’’* that is 
to say, that it would be a handbook of good government, a kind of anti- 
Machiavelli. 

The Goa text was revised by the sinologue Philippe Couplet and others 
with a view (says Father Rougemont, one of the editors) of making it more 
attractive to Europeans, “‘clerics and laymen, catholics and heretics”! Finally 
it appeared in 1687, in Paris with the title: Confucius sinarum philosophus sive 
Scientia sinensis latine exposita studio Prosperi Intorcetta etc. and preceded by a 
grandiose dedication to Louis XIV. This volume of some five hundred pages 
contained, in addition to the three classics already mentioned, a chronologi- | 
cal table of Chinese history, a subject which was to arouse the intense inter- 
est of European scholars in the years to come. The work had been preceded 
by a French translation of Intorcetta’s version of the Chung Yung, published 
in Paris with the title La Science des Chinois (1673). At the beginning of the 
next century Father Noel published, at Prague, his Simensis libri classici 
sex... (1711) which added to the three works already published the Book 
of Mencius, the Hsiao Ching and the San Tzu Ching, thus gave in one volume 


* Cited by Henri Bernard. Sagesse chinoise et philosophie chrétienne, Essai sur leurs relations his- 
toriques. Tientsin, 1935, p. 131. 
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all the Chinese classics which were known to Europe by the end of the period 
we are discussing. 

The Confucius Sinarum Philosophus received immediate attention from 
scholars and remained for nearly a century the chief source book of Con- 
fucian wisdom. The Journal des Savants published a notice of the book, the 
reviewer praising it and making the significant commentary: ‘“‘Apart from 
motive I do not see that the charity of the Chinese is different from that of 
Christians, so true it is that God has put even into the minds of Infidels en- 
lightenment (Jumiéres) leading them to virtues which, as far as exterior acts 
are concerned, are in no wise different from Christian virtues.’’4 

An important attempt at interpretation of the Confucian translation ap- 
peared in the next year (1688) with the title La Morale de Confucius, Philo- 
sophe de la Chine. In his preface the author says: “One might say that the 
moral system of this philosopher is infinitely sublime, but that it is at the 
same time simple, sensible and drawn from the purest sources of natural 
reason. . . . Never has Reason, deprived of divine Revelation, appeared so 
well developed nor with so much power.”’* The writer contrasts the sanity 
of Confucian thought with that of “certain pagan writers” and even with 
that of “certain Christian writers who abound with so many false or over- 
subtle thoughts.”” Though it contains summaries of the Five Books and the 
Four Classics, as well as numerous Chinese maxims and remarks on later 
Confucianist commentators, the work does not seem to have been as well 
known as the Confucius Sinarum Philosophus though Pierre Bayle, in his 
Nouvelles de la République des Lettres (March, 1688), praises it, saying: 
‘There will be few readers who will not find much pleasure in reading it.” 

About the same time appeared a Lettre sur la Morale de Confucius’ by 
Simon Foucher in which the teachings of the Chinese sage are interpreted 
in the light of the views held by the Figurist group of Jesuit missionaries. 
Foucher compares Confucius not only to Plato and Socrates but also to Saint 
Paul. Discovering in the teachings of Confucius the doctrine of the Fall of 
Man he asserts that the réle of the philosopher was to bring back the people 
to a knowledge of the truth. This point of view was predominant in Jesuit 
propaganda: that the Chinese philosopher was the head of a religious sys- 
tem; a teacher who had attempted to revive the Ancient Law as did the 


* Pere Régis in the Journal des Savants, 5 Jan. 1868. 

5 La Morale de Confucius, Philosophe de la Chine. Amsterdam, 1687, avertissement. 

* Lettre sur la Morale de Confucius, Philosophe de la Chine, Paris, 1688, reprinted in 1844 (Paris, 
Legrand). : 
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Hebrew prophets of old. It gained support from the prevalent theory of the 
identity of religion and morals, which was only just beginning to be seri- 
ously attacked in Europe. 

Another significant contribution to thie effort at popularization of the 
Confucian classics is to be found in an unpublished manuscript, now in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, which bears the title: Confucius ou la Science des 
Princes contenant les Principes de la Religion de la Morale du Gouvernement 
Politique des Anciens Empereurs et Magistrats de la Chine abrégé et mise en 
francais par M. Bernier . . . (1688).7 The work is an exposition of the con- 
tents of the Confucius Sinarum Philosophus. \t was never published, probably 
on account of the death of the author the same year. 

Bernier was not alone in feeling the need of further enlightenment regard- 
ing Chinese lii . and thought. Before the end of the century Magaillans, Kir- 
cher, Spezelius, Greslon, Martini, Baudier, Navarrete, Le Gobien, LeTellier 
and others had published volumes on the subject and soon a considerable 
literature was in the hands of the European intelligentsia—a literature rich 
in variety and extent, if not in depth. 

This literature came at an auspicious moment in European thought. At this 
time, though the first wave of wonder and admiration inspired by the Greek 
and Roman classics had passed, classical thought still remained the sole 
rival of Christian learning in the Western world. It is not to be wondered 
at, then, that the enthusiasts of the new sinophile cult should strive to find a 
comparison between Confucian thought and that of the great classic writers. 
In the new books on China Confucius is compared to Seneca, to Plutarch, 
to Socrates. The editor of the Simarum scientia politico-moralis suggests that 
the example of the Chinese sage might be used by Christian moralists as 
Saint Paul made use of the Greek philosophers. Jesuit and non-Jesuit apolo- 
gists vied with each other in stressing the comparison between the two 
great “‘pagan’’ systems. In his introduction to his Works of Plato (1689) the 
scholar André Dacier says: 

The philosophy of Plato was regarded in two ways, which gave rise to two op- 
posing judgments. Christian philosophers looked upon it as a doctrine which by its 
principles led to the Christian religion, and pagan philosophers considered it as a 
doctrine which contained a moral system as perfect as that of the Christian religion 
and which might even take the place of this holy religion.® 


Substitute for the phrase “Christian philosophers” the term “‘Jesuit’’ and for 
“pagan philosophers” the term /ibertin, deist or philosophe and Dacier’s com- 


7 Bibliothéque nationale, fonds francais, MS. 2331. 
® Les Ocuvres de Platon traduites. . . . Paris, 1699, tome I, Intro. “Discours sur Platon,” 
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ment would be equally applicable to the sinophile movement of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Significant, though negative, evidence of the prevailing tendency to com- 
pare classic and Chinese cultures is to be found in Fénelon’s dialogue be- 
tween Socrates and Confucius in his Dialogues des Morts. The hostile attitude 
of the great Christian hellenophile towards the Oriental philosopher shows 
clearly that Fénelon was jealous of the reputation of his beloved Greeks and 
indignant that the Chinese should be compared to them. 


INFLUENCE IN FRANCE 


In France the cult of Confucius was, from the first, a part of that anti- 
Christian movement which was to reach its climax in the propaganda of 
Voltaire and his compeers. The center of the movement is to be found in the 
little group of libertins who, in the second quarter of the century, studied 
under Gassendi and admired his epicurean philosophy. They were, for the 
most part, rabid readers of the travel literature of the time. Typical of the 
group were Cyrano de Bergerac, Frangois Bernier and LaMothe le Vayer. 
Cyrano, apart from the spirit of cosmopolitanism which pervades his Voyage 
to the moon, shows no direct evidence of sinophilism but the other two played 
an important part in the dissemination of the new knowledge. Mention has 
already been made of Bernier’s attempt at interpretation of the Confucian 
classics. At the beginning of 1688 he wrote to his friend Mme. de la Sabliére: 
“For three or four months I have been furiously working on Confucius. . . . 
Within my knowledge never has man appeared to have so much wisdom, so 
much prudence, so much sincerity, so much piety, so much charity.” The 
same enthusiasm pervades the whole letter, which was reproduced the same 
year as part of an article entitled: “Introduction 4 la lecture de Confucius,” 
in the Journal des Savants,® and later included as an introduction to the larger 
work already mentioned. Between the lines can be read the profound ad- 
miration of the author for the austere humanism of Confucian morality. 
“Ah!” he exlaims in one place, “how well he (Confucius) understood the 
inner mind of Man!”’ 

Bernier was particularly impressed with Confucian ideas regarding gov- 
ernment. It is an interesting fact that, at the moment when Fénelon was pre- 
paring for his royal pupil a textbook on righteous government in 7 é/émaque, 
Bernier should be writing: “I have even gone so far as to imagine, as I love 
my king and my country tenderly, that this work might serve those great 


* Extraits de Divers piéces envoyées pour étrennes par Mr. Bernier @ Madame de la Sabliére; “In- 
troduction a la lecture de Confucius.” Journal des Savants, 7 June, 1688, p. 17 et seq. 
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men who are to become tutors and governors of our young princes.’ 
Bernier wished to use the wisdom of China, as Fénelon tried to use the wis- 
dom of Greece, to guide the young princes along the path of political wis- 
dom and virtue. 

Bernier was the most enthusiastic of the devotees of cosmopolitanism of his 
time. It is possible that he and his friends may have met Jesuit missionaries 
from China at the court of France for it was at this period that Colbert was 
interesting himself in the possible development of French commerce in the 
Far East. That they read the books on China we have ample proof. Bernier’s 
interest in Confucius was shared by his friend LaMothe le Vayer. The 
former, writing to his friend Mme. de la Sabliére, says that he remembered 
Le Vayer exclaim on one occasion: “I can scarcely refrain from saying: 
‘Sancte Confuci, ora pro nobis’.’’! To this story might be added the tradition 
which claims that the last words addressed by the dying Le Vayer to his 
friend were: ““‘What news of the Great Mogul?” 

LaMothe le Vayer’s chief contribution to the spread of the knowledge of 
Confucius is to be found in La Vertu des Payens,” a little book published in 
1642. The work was apparently written to aid Richelieu in his attack on the 
Jansenists and their doctrine of the grace efficace. The well worn subject of 
the eternal salvation of the noble pagans here receives the treatment which is 
to be expected of a Christian sceptic. Le Vayer discusses in turn the probable 
destiny of a score of great classical thinkers, finally despairing of the chances 
of Diogenes, Zeno, Epicurus, Pyrrho and Julian the Apostate but favoring 
those of Plato, Socrates, Pythagoras and Seneca. There is nothing new up to 
this point but when to these noble pagans he adds the name of Confucius, 
LaMothe le Vayer becomes the first outstanding European thinker to intro- 
duce the great Oriental sage into the company of the elect. 

In the chapter entitled ‘Confucius, Socrate de la Chine” the author warmly 
praises the Chinese philosopher. Confucius, he asserts, brought down phi- 
losophy from Heaven to Earth. He extols a system of thought which brings 
into close union wisdom, knowledge and government. “Certainly,” he says, 
“it is no small glory for Confucius to have placed the sceptre in the hands of 
philosophy and to have brought it about that Power peacefully obeys Rea- 
son.’* When he compares Chinese thought with that of Greece he finds 
that the former loses nothing by the comparison. “Of all the nations,” he 

0 B.N. MS 2331, f. 9. 


"1 Journal des Savants, op. cit., p. 19. 
12 De la Vertu des Payens. Paris, Francois Targa, 1642, seconde partie: ‘“‘De Confutius, le Socrate 


de la Chine.” 
4 Op. cit., p. 284, 
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says, ‘‘their’s (China’s) is apparently the one which has been most clearly 
guided by natural light and which has erred the least in matters of religion.” 
‘For everyone knows,” he adds, “with what miracles the Greeks, Romans 
and Egyptians have filled their cult of divinity.” 

Le Vayer’s source is chiefly the work of Trigault. It is significant of the 
influence of this book that it could cause a scholar like Le Vayer to write so 
enthusiastically of the Chinese system before the Confucian classics them- 
selves had yet appeared in Europe. The importance of the Vertu des Payens’ 
praise of China is shown in the fact that Moreéri, in his Dictionary published 
a few years later, cites LaMothe le Vayer, together with Kircher and Tri- 
gault, as an authority on Chinese culture. 

LaMothe le Vayer and his friends were, more or less, an isolated group 
in an age when free-thinking was dangerous but they mark the beginning 
of a movement whereby the wisdom of China was used as a weapon to at- 
tack the spiritual hegemony of Christianity. 

The period 1685-1715 has been given, by an eminent French scholar, the 
illuminating title of “‘la crise de la conscience européene.”’ During this pe- 
riod cosmopolitanism came into being. Fénelon, La Bruyére and others were 
hinting at moral and social defects in the ancien régime. The Extraordinary 
Voyage was providing literary material for the reform movement and Pierre 
Bayle was preparing his arsenal of anti-Christian propaganda. Bayle’s refer- 
ences to China are closely linked to his theory of the respectability of athe- 
ism for he accepted the Dominican position that the Chinese were atheists. 
The author of the Historical and Critical Dictionary apparently had a wide 
knowledge of material provided by the books on China, although an under- 
standing of his real views on the subject is hindered by his system of indirect 
reference and his habit of hiding important facts in notes dealing with un- 
related subjects. He seems to have been more interested in the doctrines of 
Buddhism and their relation to similar ideas in the classic writers than in the 
doctrines of Confucius but on several occasions he champions the humanism 
of Confucius against the quietism of Buddhistic philosophy. It is interesting 
to note that he finds similarities between the animistic practices of China and 
the ideas of Spinoza (who has been thought by others to have been influenced 
by Chinese thought). Malebranche, also, noted these similarities. The latter 
writer studied carefully the thought of the Orient and his Conversation be- 
tween a Christian philosopher and a Chinese philosopher on the existence of God 
(1708) is an attempt to refute certain Chinese doctrines. On the whole it is 
hostile to Chinese thought, but not radically so, for the China missionaries 


4 [bid., p. 280. 
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admired this and other works of the author and testify as to their usefulness 
in their work with Chinese scholars. 

In France, at the turn of the century, the cause of China and her philosophy 
became involved in the quarrel over the Chinese Rites on the one hand and 
the growth of Deism on the other. Lecomte’s Mémoires sur la Chine'® was 
the center of a furious quarrel which had its roots in the struggle between the 
reactionary theologians and the humanistic liberalism of the Jesuits. Into 
the fight was injected also much of the bitterness aroused by the Jansenist 
controversy. Lecomte, in his little book, had upheld the richness and worth 
of the Confucian system which he (in common with other Jesuit writers) 
associated with an earlier monotheism. What irked the reverend fathers of 
the Faculté de Théologie particularly was Lecomte’s claim that (1) China 
had a system of morality which was adequate for human needs and (2) this 
system, by the weight of its antiquity and success, was on a par with the 
Christian revelation as a supreme product of the moral aspirations of Man. 
The Lecomte book, with its “heretical’’ propositions, was condemned by 
the Faculty at Paris but the controversy, with its subsequent polemic litera- 
ture, served to re-affirm, in the minds of many European thinkers, the ex- 
cellence of the Confucian system and to spread the knowledge of the Chinese 
classics. 

With the publication, in 1735, of Duhalde’s widely read Description de la 
Chine'’ this early period of interest in Chinese thought may be said to come 
to an end. Sinophilism developed into Sinomania as Montesquieu, Voltaire 
and a score of lesser writers enthusiastically proclaimed the virtues of the 
great Oriental culture. 

INFLUENCE IN GERMANY 


In Germany, too, as the century came to a close, the new learning was 
affecting the thinking of scholars. The head of the movement, and its chief 
inspiration, was Leibniz.!” The great German philosopher must have become 
interested in China at an early date for a letter, written in 1667 to the 
Landgrave Ernst von Hessen Rheinfels, discloses the fact that he was al- 
ready studying the Confucian system at that time. When his dream of a 
synthesis of world systems of religion and ethics focussed his attention on 
the activities of the Jesuits in China he began to look upon the Society as 


15 Louis Le Comte, S.J. Nouveaux mémoires sur I état présent de la Chine. Paris, 1696. 

16 J. B. Duhalde, S.J., Description géographique, historique, chronologique, politique et physique de la 
Chine et de la Tartarie chinoise. Paris, 1735, 4 vol. 

17 The sinophilism of Leibniz has been described in several works, notably: F. R. Merkel, 
G. W. von Leibnitz und die China-Mission. Leipzig, 1920 and Jean Baruzi, Leibnitz et organisation 
religieuse de la terre, Paris, 1907, 
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an instrument for the fusing of Oriental and Occidental cultures. Furthermore 
his enthusiasm for their missionary labors caused him to urge his Protestant 
friends both in Germany and England to emulate the Society. ““What the 
Jesuits have done,”’ he asserts to Gilbert and Thomas Burnet, to Wallis 
and Bentley in England and to Francke and others in Germany, “‘you Protes- 
tants could certainly equal if not surpass.’”!® 

The last decade of the century was the period of his most active interest 
in Confucianism. He shows the enthusiastic ardor of a new convert as he 
writes to the Electress Charlotte Sophia in 1697: “I shall have to post a 
notice on my door: Bureau of Information for Chinese Knowledge.’’® Eight 
years earlier, while on a visit to Rome, he had met the veteran missionary 
Philippe-Marie Grimaldi. His conversations with the Peking Jesuit concern- 
ing Chinese philosophy and institutions must have given him much informa- 
tion which he could not find in the Jesuit books and must have strengthened 
his already growing admiration for the Confucian system. 

In 1697 he published the little volume entitled Novissima Sinica, a com- 
pendium of articles on China and the Jesuit mission. The work was avowedly 
a piece of propaganda and, coming from the pen of such a distinguished 
thinker, it received the respectful attention of scholars and acquired a reputa- 
tion out of proportion, perhaps, to its intrinsic merits. Leibniz wrote a four- 
teen-page introduction extolling the virtues of the Confucian system and 
using the occasion to preach once again the necessity of a universal culture. 
“I almost think it necessary,” he writes, “that Chinese missionaries should 
be sent to us to teach us the aims and practice of natural theology, as we send 
missionaries to them to instruct them in revealed religion.” 

The other important piece of written evidence concerning Leibniz’ Sino- 
philism is a long letter written in 1716 to a friend, M. Rémond.” In this 
document Leibniz returns once more to his earlier enthusiasm for Chinese 
thought. As one reads this exposition of the complexities of the Chinese 
religious and philosophical systems one is impressed by the richness of the 
author’s knowledge and the wisdom of his interpretations. The letter con- 
stitutes the most enlightening document on the subject, written by a non- 
- Jesuit writer, before the nineteenth century; even, one might say, surpassing, 
in the clarity of its observations, the best that the Jesuit “experts” had writ- 
ten on the subject. Leibniz, on the whole, supports the view of the Society 
regarding Chinese religion, emphasizing the ancient, monotheistic cult at 


18 Merkel, op. cit., p. 191 et passim. 

9 Ibid., p. $9. 

2%” Leibnitii Opera omnia nunc primum collecta studio Ludovici Dutens. Geneva, 1678, tome IV. 
“Lettre de M. G. G. de Leibniz sur la Philosophie Chinoise 4 M. Rémond” (pp. 169-210). 
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the expense of the modern, agnostic interpretation. He upholds the theory 
that “Tien” meant “‘God in Heaven’ and not the material heavens and that 
the term “Li” referred to Primal Intelligence rather than Primal Matter. 
He points out that theology was no more static in China than it has been in 
the West and that one is justified (as did the Jesuits) in choosing the highest 
existing interpretation of a religion, no matter whether ancient or modern. 

Among Leibniz’s Jesuit correspondents was Father Joachim Bouvet who 
belonged to a small group of China missionaries known as the Figurists. This 
group had evolved a highly mystical interpretation of Chinese religious 
development, finding the key to its secrets in the cryptic classic | Ching 

(Book of Changes). They thought they had found in the ancient trigrams of 
the pa kua and in the symbol of the yin-yang dualism a mystical expression of 
the ancient Logos and they identified the traditional author of these symbols, 
Fu Hsi, with the primal Lawgiver of Western religious thought, the Hermes 
Trismegistus of the Greeks, the Zoroaster of the Persians, the Enoch of the 
Hebrews.” With this beginning they wove a fascinating fabric of fact and 
fantasy, bringing back all religions to a common source. These ideas made a 
strong impression on the universalistic mind of Leibniz, even while the ex- 
treme views of the Figurists were being rejected by their fellow Jesuits. 
The members of the group advocated the establishment of a Sino-European 
Academy whose duty it would be to accumulate evidence from Chinese 
sources to prove the common origin of Eastern and Western religions and 
Leibniz, who had previously championed the establishment of a Berlin 
Academy with the same universalistic motive, supported them in this plan. 

It was Father Bouvet who chiefly encouraged Leibniz in his belief that 
his system of binary arithmetic was a re-discovery of truths cryptically ex- 
pressed in the pa kua trigrams. In 1703 Leibniz read a paper before the 
French Académie des Sciences in which he supported this theory. The Ger- 
man philosopher felt that the Book of Changes contained a hidden philosophy 
of great richness and power. In bringing mathematics to the solution of its 
mysteries he was merely putting into practice a belief in the necessity of an 
alliance between science and religion which he was constantly preaching. 

In the absence of explicit avowals of debt it is of course impossible to de- 
termine accurately the influence of Confucianism on the thought of Leibniz. 
All the evidence is inferentia!. One can at least say that there is a curious 
parallelism between the ideas expressed in the Confucian classics which he 
read and some of his own theories. We know that he was reading these 


"1 A. Waley, “Leibniz and Fu Hsi,” Bull. of (London) School of Oriental Studies, 11 (1921), pp. 
165-167. 
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classics at a time when he was developing his ideas regarding pre-established 
harmony. As a modern sinologue has pointed out, there are striking similari- 
ties between the philosophy of Leibniz and the Sung school of Confucian 
exegesis, as found in their commentary of the Chung Yung and the Ta 
Hsiieh. 

In a more general way his study of Chinese thought stimulated his dream 
of a universal culture. He looked upon Chinese and Christian cultures as two 
poles of thought from which should emanate influences radiating in every 
direction until they filled all the gap between and the two great civilizations 
would become as one, bringing about a perfect internationalism of the spirit. 

Leibniz is the greatest of the seventeenth century sinophiles. While 
others gazed in admiration at the spectacle of this new knowledge he, almost 
alone, was able to appreciate its richness and profundity, its variety and 
its possibilities. While others looked upon Confucianism as a kind of arsenal 
from which might be obtained moral weapons to aid in the attack on con- 
temporary social and religious abuses Leibniz looked upon it as a powerful 
ally in the fight to break down all those moral and spiritual barriers which 
separated man from man and nation from nation. 

Other men in Germany caught the Leibniz vision. Among the disciples 
of the great philosopher the most important was Christian Wolff. In 1721 
the latter made a Pro-rectoral address at the University of Halle in which 
he boldly eulogized the Chinese system for harmonizing the happiness of the 
individual with the welfare of the State. He asserted that the Confucian 
canon was, in reality, the teaching of the ethical and political power of natu- 
ral reason and he upheld the adequacy of the system as a code of morals and 
ethics. As, by inference, this eliminated the need of Christian dogma as a 
necessity of moral perfection, Wolff was immediately accused of atheism. 
Bitterly attacked he was forced to give up his position at Halle. He went 
to Marburg where he continued his sinophile propaganda, making notable 
converts, chief of whom was Bulffinger, an ardent champion of Confucian- 
ism. 

Others, too, were influenced by Leibniz, notably A. H. Francke, La 
Croze, Plath, G. S. Bayer, Neubauer and, particularly Conrad Mel, court 
preacher at Konigsburg. These men, in their different ways, preached the 
moral worth of the philosophy of Confucius and its appeal to men of reason. 


INFLUENCE IN ENGLAND 


The enthusiasm of Leibniz for Confucian thought communicated itself to 
English scholars at the end of the century but several decades earlier men of 
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letters had already begun to examine the new knowledge with interest. 

Robert Burton was perhaps the first outstanding writer to make use of 
the Jesuit literature on China. Although published for the first time only six 
years after the appearance of Trigault’s volume the Anatomy of melancholy 
already contains a number of references to the Jesuit work. Burton, how- 
ever, had an encyclopedic rather than an original mind. He was a fureieur 
rather than a constructive thinker and he used the China materia] much as 
the sixteenth century thinker used the newly acquired knowledge of strange 
lands, as an object of intellectual curiosity. Burton’s attitude towards the 
great Oriental civilization may be summed up in his remark: ‘““We (wonder) 
in our time how these witty Chinese, so perspicacious in all things, should 
be so gulled, so tormented by superstition, so blind as to worship stocks and 
stones.’’”? He coins the felicitous phrase “land-leaping Jesuits” but, though 
he accepts their testimony without acrimony or prejudice, he does not be- 
come a victim to the contagion of their panegyric. 

The Jesuit books on China were probably not so well known in England 
in the seventeenth century as on the continent. Trigault’s work does not 
seem to have been translated although Purchas, in the fourth edition of his 
Pilgrimes, relies chiefly on the Jesuit author for his pages on China and it was 
probable that through him a knowledge of the country was disseminated 
among the general reading public. 

The first English man of letters to be influenced by Confucian thought was 
Sir William Temple. The philosophy of this eminent public official rests 
on the two bases of conservatism and cosmopolitanism. However while the 
eighteenth century philosophers were to use their cosmopolitanism as a 
point of departure for their dreams of a new world order, Temple drew from 
his study of other civilizations (notably those of Peru, Scythia, Arabia and 
China) evidence for his theory that human nature and human thinking have 
been and will be the same for all eternity, a theory which made him the out- 
standing champion of the Ancients in England. His conservatism, however, 
did not prevent him from being an enthusiastic admirer of China. He saw in 
Confucianism the basis of a universal code of human conduct, a system 
“which outdoes all utopias.” Admiring Confucius as ‘“‘the most learned, 
wise and virtuous of all the Chinese” he praises him for his “mighty learning, 
admirable virtue and excellent nature” and terms him “a true patriot of his 
country and a lover of mankind.” 

He accepts the Jesuits’ dualistic interpretation of the Chinese religious 
system and emphasizes still more strongly their distinction between the 

2 Anatomy of melancholy (ed. Philadelphia, 1847), p. 602. | 
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religion of the learned and that of the masses. ‘He was,”’ says the unkindly 
Bishop Burnet, “‘a great admirer of the sect of Confucius, who were atheists 
themselves but left religion to the rabble.” The idea that the Chinese liter- 
ati were atheists—obtained probably from the well-known book of the 
Jesuits’ Dominican opponent Navarrete—was widely accepted in the seven- 
teenth century. As we have seen, it was the point of view of Pierre Bayle and 
seems to have been accepted at first even by Voltaire. Later, under the influ- 
ence of the Jesuit writings, this belief was replaced, in the minds of most 
people by the belief that in China an ancient but decadent monotheism pre- 
vailed, not much different in its essentials from the contemporary European 
cult of Deism. 

As a practical statesman Temple was interested chiefly in the relation of 
Confucianism to government. “Confucius, like Socrates,” he says, “had the 
design of reclaiming man from the useless and endless speculations of nature 
to those of morality.’’** This seems to imply that he looked upon the Orien- 
tal philosopher as a teacher of social ethics and not as a metaphysical thinker 
—which, of course, is true. In his Essays upon the origin and nature of govern- 
ment the English writer defines ideal government as one where “kings are 
philosophers and philosopher kings.’ This idea is not, of course, original 
with Temple but goes back as far as Plato. However it was used by the 
former—as later it was used by Voltaire—as the acme of praise for the 
Chinese system. Temple’s symbol of government—a pyramid of which the 
large and solid base is the consent of the people and the apex the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of the monarch—contradicts the spirit of the 
“divine right” theory prevalent in Europe at the time but it has striking 
similarity to the Jesuits’ idealistic picture of benevolent despotism in China. 
At any rate the Oriental system wins Temple’s warm praise and he con- 
cludes: ‘No people are better governed nor with greater felicity than the 
Chinese.”’?8 

Temple, then, found in the alliance of the moral code of Confucius with 
the machinery of government a cause of profound admiration. 

It is to be expected that the exponents of Deism, the liberal movement in 
England in the latter half of the century, would be interested in the new 
knowledge. Speaking of a later period Sir Leslie Stephen says: “Throughout 
the eighteenth century the deists were always taunting the orthodox with the 
startling fact of three hundred million Chinese whose case cannot be squared 


% History of His own tomes. Oxford, 1923. 11. 61, 
% Upon the ancient and modern learning. Spingarn ed. Oxford, 1909, p. 13. 
25 ““Fssay on heroic virtue,” The works of Sir Wm. Temple. London, 1814, vol. III, p. 342. 
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with their theories.’’ As far as the writers before 1700 are concerned, how- 
ever, we find little evidence to show that this condition prevailed in the 
earlier period. The literature of English deism was chiefly a discussion of 
theological dogma treated, more or less, in vacuo; very different from that of 
French Deism which was closely related to the movement of cosmopolitan- 
ism. 

Slight as they are, however, there are indications of the interest of the 
Deists in Confucian thought. The chief advocate of this cultural rapproche- 
ment was Matthew Tindal. His interest in the subject may have come from 
his correspondence with Leibniz, since he refers several times to the ideas 
of the German philosopher. Like the latter he thought that much good might 
come from an interchange of ideas: “I am so far from thinking the maxims 
of Confucius and Jesus Christ to differ,” he says in his Christianity as old as 
creation, “that I think the plain and simple maxims of the former will help to 
illustrate the more obscure ones of the latter, accommodated to their way 
of thinking.’’?* Several times he comments approvingly on Leibniz’s plan for 
an exchange of cultural ambassadors. 

Tindal obtained from his reading of sinophile literature support for his 
conviction that Christians had arrived at no higher state of perfection than 
the rest of mankind. He quotes the assertion of the Dominican Navarrete 
that “It is God’s special Providence that the Chinese did not know what was 
done in Christendom; for, if they did, there would never be a man among 
them but would spit in our faces.”?’ In his use of the Chinese material as a 
weapon of anti-Christian propaganda Tindal is a precursor of Voltaire and 
the eighteenth century philosophes. 


EFFECT ON EUROPEAN THOUGHT 


We have reviewed the evidences of influences of the teachings of Con- 
fucianism in France, Germany and England. It remains, now, to examine 
briefly the effect which this new knowledge had on European thought. This 
influence made itself felt in three important movements of the time: (1) the 
increasing spirit of criticism directed at Christian fundamentals; (2) the 
awakening interest in the problems of the relation of the individual to the 
State and (3) the position of the scholar in the social structure. 

The Renaissance had introduced into Europe a new form of authority, the 
authority of the Greek and Roman Classics. This broke the intellectual 


26 Christianity as old as creation or the Gospel, a Republication of the Religion of Nature. (2nd ed.), 
London, 1731, p. 314. 
27 Ibid., p. 372. 
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hegemony of the Church, which was never again to assert the same power 
over the minds of men. The whole idea of Revelation was threatened and 
with it the idea of the identity of religion and morals. With the seventeenth 
century—particularly in France—there was an attempt to return to the 
authoritarianism of Christian tradition. The seeds of doubt had been sown, 
however, and they were to bear fruit in a number of startling discoveries in 
astronomy, physics, anatomy and other fields. The age which produced 
Louis XIV and the Stuarts produced also Galileo, Descartes, Leibniz, Har- 
vey, Hobbes and Newton. These men and their compeers re-examined the 
evidence and laid the foundation of rationalistic, “scientific” thinking. From 
their discoveries grew a desire to reevaluate the teachings of Christian the- 
ology and to bring them into line with the new fields of knowledge. 

In the realm of morals there was no system comparable to Christianity, 
for even the wisdom of Greece did not sufficiently link itself to the actuali- 
ties of permanent human experience. With the discovery of Chinese thought, 
however, European thinkers learned of an ethico-moral system which had 
stood the test of over two thousand years and had produced a code of social 
and moral practices of great richness and power. 

The new discovery came at a time when there was a growing movement 
in Europe towards the displacing of the doctrine of Revelation by a new 
conception of Nature. This new sense of values was based upon an increased 
knowledge of universal phenomena and of human relationships and aspira- 
tions. It strove to answer the question: Can man’s relation to the universe 
and to his fellow men be solved in any other terms than that of Revelation? 
Or, in other words, Can the rationalistic processes of man’s mind produce a 
sort of marriage of Nature and Reason? Men began to talk of Natural Reli- 
gion and then they discovered that the Chinese had, for centuries, appar- 
ently solved the problem. Confucianism, they found, had thoroughly explored 
the questions of the relation of man to man and of man to the infinite without 
too great a preoccupation with the esoteric and the metaphysical but with a 
strong emphasis on the art of living. No such complete system of human 
thought and action had been previously known. Plato had preached the moral 
law but while Plato was theoretical and metaphysical Confucius was prac- 
tical and—what is more important—successful. (Later Voltaire upheld this 
point of view when he turned with good-humored contempt from the meta- 
physics of the Greeks to the practical humanism of Confucianism.) It is not 
to be wondered at, then, that many of the leading minds of the time saw in 
the discovery of the Confucianism system an aid to progress in moral and 
religious thought. Many of them saw in it, also, the possibility of a system 
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of public and private morals, divorced from the influences of religious dogma. 

To the theory of government, too, the Chinese system provided new in- 
spiration. One of the most vital movements in European thought after the 
Renaissance was the attempt to solve the problem of the relation of the 
individual to the State. It has often been pointed out that the century which 
produced the theory of the Divine Right of Kings produced also a number of 
thinkers who analysed and attempted to define the rights of the people, and 
to create a new formula for government. Beginning two centuries earlier with 
the political utilitarianism of Machiavelli and continuing with the social pacts 
of Grotius and Puffendorff, the pessimism of Hobbes, the empiricism of 
Locke, and continuing with the rationalism of Mandeville and the sentimental 
optimism of Shaftesbury, the movement was to reach its climax in the next 
century with the monumental Esprit des lois and the brilliant confusion of the 
Contrat social. 

While there is no evidence that any of these writers except Montesquieu, 
made extensive use of the China material, consideration of the Confucian 
system was in the air as is shown by the work of Bernier, Temple and others. 
Those who studied the Confucian classics saw in them a system of govern- 
ment which seemed to have solved the problem of the antinomy between the 
interests of the governing and those of the governed. They thought they 
had discovered a compromise which had resulted in the efficient longevity of 
the political institutions of the country which practiced it. From the time of 
Temple to the period of the Physiocrats in the next century—when the 
theory of benevolent despotism reached its climax—China was looked upon 
as a country where the monarch ruled by the will af Heaven, was responsible 
only to Heaven and yet was constantly impelled to protect the happiness of 
the people, on the one hand, and to inculcate what the eighteenth century 
called “‘virtue’”’ on the other. To Temple, Beurrier and their compeers this 
was Utopia. It was the answer to Fénelon’s dream of a monarch who ruled by 
virtue and a people who lived happily under this rule; of a country where the 
monarch felt to the fullest extent his moral obligations and where this moral 
responsibility was fully shared by the officials under him. What these men 
found most admirable in the Confucian system was not so much a definition 
of the rights of the social classes as the foundation of government on a moral 
basis. 

This led to another important problem: the relation of Religion and State. 
The old alliance of Church and Empire (replaced by the seventeenth century 
idea of the Divine Right of Kings) was being increasingly subjected to 
criticism by political thinkers, who were asking the question: What should 
be the nature of this alliance, if it be permitted? Here again China seemed to 
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furnish striking material for study. Following the interpretation given by 
the Jesuit writers European thinkers saw in Confucianism a state cult with 
other cults merely appendages to it. In this system the only contact be- 
tween the people and the Supreme Being was through the emperor. Fur- 
thermore, since the Confucianist scholar and the official were identical there 
could be no rivalry between Church and State, no impingement of the 
former on the rights of the latter. This system made for solidarity and effi- 
ciency in government but it also made public morals not so much the affair 
of a priestly hierarchy as of the governing classes. 

One of the elements of the Confucian system most pleasing to the Euro- 
pean intelligentia was the position of the scholar in China. In the later seven- 
teenth century, in continental Europe, one can trace the beginnings of a move- 
ment towards the public recognition of the man of letters. This movement, 
it is true, did not make much progress until the time of Diderot, d’Alembert 
and Voltaire but in its beginnings it received much encouragement from the 
example of China. From the time when Trigault wrote in glowing terms of 
the Confucian scholar-official the Oriental empire was looked upon as a 
land where the barrier between the statesman and the man of letters had been 
demolished. When Voltaire—in timidly exploring the field of political 
reform—saw the ideal State as one in which the king was a “philosophe’’ 
with the gift of choosing ‘“‘philosophes” as his ministers, the sinophile sage of 
Ferney was merely giving expression to a thought which had been in the 
minds of the intelligentia for over a century. 

In the Chinese system it was the homogeneity of its parts which European 
thinkers admired. In the seventeenth century European scholars were be- 
ginning to envisage a new relativity to take the place of the mediaeval unity, 
a relativity based upon the essentials of scientia, knowledge or science. This 
relativity was not to be found in China in a scientific sense, it is true, but in a 
social, moral, and political sense it existed to an extent which impelled the 
admiration of the sinophiles. 

But above all, it was the humanism of the Chinese system which made the 
strongest appeal to the West. This humanism differed in many ways from 
that of the Renaissance. The latter was based largely on individualism. 
Across the seventeenth century Europe moved slowly from this individual- 
istic point of view to a conception of man as a social animal, until the idea of 
Society, based upon human needs and aspirations, was created. (Here again 
the movement did not reach its climax until the period of the Encyclopedia, 
roughly 1750-1778.) Confucianism had the advantage of partaking of the 
essence of .both movements. The Chinese sage, while preaching the moral 
perfection of the individual, saw his moral progress chiefly in its relation 
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to that of his fellow men. The Superior Man was admirable in so far as his 
excellencies coincided with the highest moral ideals of his social environ- 
ment. The dual aspects of his theory of ethical perfection must have appealed 
strongly to men who were about to surrender the Renaissance idea of human- 
ism for a broader, more pervasive, conception. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CONFUCIAN INFLUENCE 


One must not, of course, exaggerate the effect of this movement of sinoph- 
ilism in the seventeenth century. It is always a temptation, in the face of 
similarities in the culture of two civilizations, to infer direct influence of 
one on the other. It is extremely tempting to do this in the field we have 
discussed. The seventeenth century ideal of the Shonnéte homme’”’ for exam- 
ple, has many points of similarity with the Confucian cult of the ‘Superior 
Man,” with his doctrine of the Mean and his emphasis on decorum, but to 
infer from these similarities a direct and unique source would be to overlook 
the obvious influence of Horace and other classical writers. The growth of 
Deism and that of sinophilism in the thought of the time were parallel trends 
yet it seems certain that the philosophical movement towards a Natural Re- 
ligion would have developed even if China had never been “discovered.” 
This did not, however, prevent the thinkers of the time from linking the two 
in a relationship of cause and effect. The same mistake may be made for in- 
dividual writers. There were some, such as Leibniz and, later, Voltaire, 
who were undoutedly influenced by Chinese thought, but evidence is lack- 
ing to prove—as a recent writer has implied,?* that J. J. Rousseau’s ideas 
were sometimes inspired by the sinophilism of the time. 

But, eliminating all these false inferences, there is still much evidence to 
prove the validity of these claims of Confucian influence. The fact of the 
matter is that the new knowledge struck Europe at a time of intellectual 
ferment, not the ferment of active revolt but the slow, often hidden, prepara- 
tion for greater intellectual victories to come. At such a time it is natural 
that the intelligentsia should be receptive to outside stimuli, to outside exam- 
ples to follow; and the potency of this example from the other side of the 
world could not be overlooked. Less profound and certainly less wide- 
spread than the vision of classic antiquity the sinophile cult was, neverthe- 
less, in a sense a complement to the latter. When one of its proponents ex- 
claimed: “If Plato were to rise from Hades he would find his ideal republic 
realized in China” he was giving utterance to a recognition of the identical 
roles of both movements in the task of the emancipation of European thought. 


*8 E. R. Hughes, The Great Learning and the Mean-in-Action. London, 1942, pp. 22-31. 
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THE 1940 CENSUS OF MANCHURIA 
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ANY questions have been asked and are still being asked concerning 

the census which the Man¢houkuo government conducted in 1940. It 
seems, therefore, that there is a need for a somewhat detailed statement of the 
background, aims, and methods of that census, and for a description of the 
results, in so far as they are available at present. No one familiar with the 
history of Manchuria will deny that it is one of the most vital and has been 
one of the most contested 2" ¢as of the Far East. And though the vast majority 
of Americans, as well as the vast majority of Chinese, will deplore the aus- 
pices under which this census was conducted, it would be unrealistic to ig- 
nore the event, or to deny that the complete results, when they become avail- 
able, will be of enormous value to those who must plan for the rehabilitation 
of Manchuria, and to those who hope to develop commercial relations with 
that area. 

For several decades Japanese students have been interested in questions of 
Manchurian population. Between 1925 and 1930 they seem to have been 
concerned chiefly with investigating the Chinese colonization movement 
which was proceeding so rapidly during that period. Not a few rather elabo- 
rate research reports were compiled during this period by the survey offices 
of the South Manchurian Railway. Some of the best known of these reports 
are Minkoku jiroku-nen no Manshi dekasegi-sha [(Chinese) migrants to 
Manchuria during the year 1927], published December 30, 1927; Minkoku 
jushichi-nen no Manshi dekasegi-sha [(Chinese) migrants to Manchuria during 
the year 1928], published May 10, 1929; and Mansha dekasegi ija Kammin no 
stiteki késatsu [A statistical examination of Chinese migrants to Manchuria], 
published May 10, 1931. 

As one might expect, the interest became still more intense after the 
Japanese occupation of Manchuria in 1931, and the establishment of the 
Japanese-supported government of “‘Manchoukuo.”’ The first official popula- 
tion figures were released in the first issue of Manchoukuo nien-pao [Annual 
report on Manchoukuo], compiled by the Bureau of Statistics (T‘ung-chi 
ch'u) of the State Council (Kuo-wu yiian), and published November 10, 
1933. A provisional population survey had been conducted on April 15, 1933. 
The reports of the local officials were analyzed, and the results were taken 
as representing the population resident on December 31, 1932. These figures 
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give the number of households, the total, male, and female population, the 
mean number of persons per household, and the sex ratio separately for 
“Manchurians,” Japanese, and “Others” in each province, municipality, 
and hsien.} 

Interest continued strong through the succeeding years. The most com- 
plete bibliography of demographic publications during these years is found in 
Manshi kankei shiryé shasei [Bibliography of materials relating to Man- 
churia] published in Hsinking by the (Manshi teikoku seifu tokusetsu) 
Manshu jij6 annai-sho in 1939. The section on population, pp. 633-639, 
comprises 111 titles, all of which were published in the years 1934-1938. 
The related section on colonization (Kaitaku-min), pp. 641-656, lists an as- 
tonishing collection of titles. Much of this material, however, is not at pres- 
ent available in the United States. 

The first genuine experiment in census-taking, as contrasted with registra- 
tion enumeration, was conducted on December 31, 1935. On September 27, 
1935, the State Council issued an Order (hsiin-ling) to the Minister of Civil 
Affairs (Min-cheng pu ta-ch‘en) which stated: 


In order that the Government may clearly understand the substance of the 
organization of society and the true state of the people’s lives, it is necessary to be 
equipped with population statistics which are exact, and which are worthy of con- 
fidence. As a stepping-stone to the achievement of this aim, the First Provisional 
Population Survey (7i-i-tz‘u lin-shih jen-k‘ou tiao-ch'a) is to be conducted in accord- 
ance with the principles stated below. With regard to this [matter], the Bureau of 
Statistics is to collect statistics relating to population within Hsinking Special 
Municipality and twenty-four other urban areas as of the last day of December, 
1935; and the Department of Civil Affairs (Min-cheng pu) is to maintain a close con- 
nection with the Bureau of Statistics, is to supervise and promote all matters relating 
to the collection of the above-mentioned statistics, and is to cooperate toward the 
achievement of the desired aim.” 


In this provisional survey questions were asked on the following matters: 
1. Name. 
2. Position in the household. 
3. Sex. 
4. Year and month of birth. 
5. Occupation. 


1 (Ti-i-tz‘u) Manchoukuo nien-pao, pp. 45-82. 

2 [Manchoukuo] cheng-fu kung-pao ({Manshaikoku] seifu kihd) [Gazette of the Manchoukuo Gov- 
vernment], No. 477, Oct. 14, 1935. This Gazette is, for the most part, a bi-lingual publication, 
with parallel texts in Chinese and Japanese. Since the government which it represents, however, 
is nominally Chinese, the Chinese transcription of the title has been adopted here. In the remainder 
of this article it will be referred to as: CFKP. 
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6. Place of birth. 
7. Year and month of arrival in Manchuria. 
8. Race or nationality. 


The names of the twenty-five areas to be surveyed are listed immediately 
after the Order. The preliminary results (su-pao) of this survey were pub- 
lished during March and April, 1936, in various issues of Cheng-fu kung-pao, 
and can be located through the indexes for those months. At least two volumes 
of detailed reports were issued, but, so far as the writer is aware, they are 
not available in this country. The volume giving results for Hsinking Special 
Municipality, titled Ti-i-tz‘u lin-shih jen-k‘ou tiao-ch‘a pao-kao shu (Hsin- 
ching) was published in July, 1937, and another volume for Fengtien, 77-i- 
tzu lin-shih jen-k‘ou tiao-ch‘a pao-kao shu (Feng-t‘ien p‘ien) was published in 
December of the same year.* 

Precisely the same eight questions were asked in the Second Provisional 
Population Survey (Ti-ni-tz'u lin-shih jen-k‘ou tiao-ch‘a), which was con- 
ducted on December 31, 1936. It was announced in an Order of the State 
Council, dated May 21, 1936, which listed the fifty-four areas—for the most 
part hsien capitals—which were to be surveyed.‘ It was primarily an exten- 
sion of the First Provisional Population Survey to other areas “in laboring 
for the completeness of materials.’ Additional regulations to be followed in 
conducting this Survey were issued on July 25.5 These regulations are an 
interesting preview of the far more elaborate regulations issued before the 
Census of 1940; but even here anyone familiar with the census laws of Japan 
Proper will discern an overwhelming “‘influence”’ of literary style and ideas— 
for example, in the careful definition of what is to be considered a “‘house- 
hold.” 

The preliminary: results of this Second Provisional Population Survey 
were published on May 17, 1937 under the title 7i-mi-tz'u lin shih jen-k‘ou 
tiao-ch‘a chieh-kuo chih hu-k‘ou kai-shu.’ Further reports of this survey prob- 
ably have been published in recent years, but this one report is all that the 
writer has seen, and it is the only publication of this survey which is listed in 
Manshii kankei shiryé shasei. 

If these surveys have been described at what seems unnecessary length, it 
is because, so far as the writer is aware, no description of them has appeared 
in any language; and because their final results, when taken together with the 

* Mansha kankei shiryé shasei, pp. 634-635. 

* CFKP no. 651, Mav 22. 1936. 


5 CFKP no. 710, July 31, 1936. 
* CFKP no. 937, May 17, 1937. 
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final reports of the 1940 Census, will make possible the study of the occupa- 
tional, age, and sex characteristics of the population of Manchuria at two 
points of time; and will contribute to an analysis not only of the population 
of Manchuria, but also, since Manchuria is predominately Chinese, of the 
population of all China. | 

The first complete and modern census of Manchuria was conducted on 
October 1, 1940. It was synchronized with the census which was conducted 
throughout the Japanese Empire, and it was organized on the same principles. 
The basic law (Imperial Ordinance [Ch‘th ling] no. 178) under which the 
1940 Census was conducted, was promulgated with enforcement regulations 
on June 20, 1940. It appeared on the same day in Cheng-fu kung-pao no. 1,845, 
and was later printed in Supplement no. 117 to Manchoukuo fa-ling chi-lan 
(Manshikoku hérei shiran) [Complete collection of laws in force in Man- 
choukuo].? Amendments were issued in Supplements 119, 121, and 125. 
By interleaving these Supplements it is possible to assemble the entire text 
of the legislation as it was in force on October 1, 1940, when the census was 
taken. 

The first two Sections of this legislation—the Census Law and its En- 
forcement Regulations—have been translated below. The remainder of the 
text should be translated when the complete reports become available, but 
it seems unnecessary to do so now. Manchoukuo fa-ling chi-lan provides 
parallel texts, in Chinese and Japanese. The translation which follows has 
been made primarily from the Japanese text, as the system which it repre- 
sents was borrowed from Japan, and as the Chinese text can be shown on 
stylistic grounds to be a rather clumsy and wooden translation from the 
Japanese. 

The Preliminary Report of this Census (Lin-shih kuo-shih tiao-ch‘a su-pao 
jen-k'‘ou) was published on December 26, 1940, in Cheng-fu kung-pao no. 
2003. This Report gives the population of the provinces, the hsien, the munici- 
palities (shih), and the banners (ch‘t). The area of each sub-division is given, 
as well as the total, male and female population, the sex ratio, and the density 
per square kilometer. This Report has been transcribed below on pp. 255- 
262. The importance of this Preliminary Report is increased by the fact that 
beginning in 1941, the “determined”’ population figures (ch‘iieh-ting jen-k‘ou) 
of various areas were published in Cheng-ku kung-pao as soon as they were 
tabulated. The present writer has seen no precise statement of the manner 


* Compiled by [Manchoukuo] Kuo-wu yiian Fa-chih ch‘u [Bureau of Legislation of the State 
Council], and published in Hsinking by the Manchou hsing-cheng hsiich-hui. The original text was 
issued November 1, 1934. 
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in which these differ from the “preliminary” figures, but it is virtually cer- 
tain that the relationship is the same as it is in the Japanese Census. Within 
a few months after each census in Japan it has been customary to publish a 
volume entitled Kokusei chésa sokuhé [Preliminary report of the census] 
which gave the households and population as computed from the “assembly 
sheets” (ydkei-hyd) prepared in the various local administrative offices. 
This was followed, usually within a year, by the publication of “determined” 
figures based upon actual count of the individual Enumeration Report Forms 
(Kokusei chésa shinkoku-sho) which had been filled out by each family. Since 
the 1940 census of Manchuria, though nominally Chinese, was in fact an 
extension of the Japanese census methods to this area, there seems no doubt 
that the relationship between the “preliminary” and the “determined” 
figures is the same as it is in Japan. 

Before the outbreak of war interrupted normal communications with the 
Far East in December 1941, the “determined” figures for at least five areas 
had been published in Cheng-fu kung-pao. The names of these areas and the 
dates of publication are: 


Areas for which “determined” Date of publication 
figures have been published in Cheng-fu kung-pao 

Hsinking Special Municipality May 15, 19418 

Fengtien Municipality June 3, 1941 

Chientao Province June 19, 1941 

Harbin Municipality July 5, 1941 

East Hsingan Province August 21, 1941 


These “determined” figures are of great importance, for, in addition to giving 
an analysis of the population structure by sex and age groups, they provide 
a means of testing the validity of the figures in the Preliminary Report. If 
there is a great discrepancy between the “preliminary” and the “deter- 
mined”’ figures in the areas for which both are available, then the other 
“preliminary” figures must be used with caution. If, however, the dis- 
crepancy is small, the other “preliminary’’ figures, which were obtained 
by the same method, may be considered equally reliable, and may be used 
with confidence. The totals for these four areas may be compared thus: 


* This issue of Cheng-fu kung-pao has never been received by the Library of Congress. This 
reference is taken from the Index (u-lu) for May, 1941. 

The “determined” 1940 census figures for the Kwantung Territory, subdivided by region, sex, 
and nationality, together with a comparison of the totals with those of the previous censuses, were 
published on April 19, 1941, in Kanté-kyoku kyoku-hé [Gazette of the Kwantung Government], 
no. 858. Since the Kwantung Territory has never been considered a part of ““Manchoukuo,” how- 
ever, it does not lie within the scope of the present article. 
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Area Determined Preliminary Error Relative 
Figures Report error 
Fengtien Municipality 
Total 1,133,710 1,135,801 2,091 0.184099 
Male 716,489 716,604 115 0.016048 
Female 417 ,221 419,197 1,976 0.471377 
Chientao Province 
Total 848 , 197 848 ,819 622 0.073278 
Male 467 , 163 467 ,789 626 0.133821 
Female 381,034 381,030 —4  —0.001050 
Harbin Municipality 
Total 660 ,756 661 ,984 1,228 0.185502 
Male 419 ,236 419 ,761 525 0.125071 
Female 241,520 242 ,223 703 0.290228 
East Hsingan Province 
Total 199 ,530 200 , 654 1,124 0.560168 
Male 120,317 120,906 589 0.487155 
Female 79 ,213 79 ,748 535 0.670863 


From the above figures it is obvious that the error in the Preliminary Re- 
port is extremely small. As one might expect, it is largest in the frontier 
province of East Hsingan, but even there it is only fifty-six hundredths of 
one per cent. The arithmetic mean of the percentage deviation of the totals 
for the four areas works out to 0.250762—approximately one fourth of one 


per cent. It appears, therefore, that until the final figures for all of the areas — 


ultimately become available, we shall not err greatly in using these “‘pre- 
liminary” figures without correction. 


TRANSLATION 
The Provisional Census Law. 
(Lin-shih kuo-shih tiao-ch'a fa)*® 
June 20, 1940 
Imperial Ordinance no. 178 


In accordance with Article 36 of the Organic Law (tsu-chih fa), We 
hereby approve the Provisional Census Law, which has been passed by 


® Manchoukuo fa-ling chi-lan, vol. 2, Section (p'ien) on Documents (wen-shu) and Statistics 
(t'ung-chi), Chapter (chang) 3: Statistics (t‘ung-chi), Surveys (tiao-ch'a), and Reports (ch'ing-pao), 
pp. 84-87. 
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the Privy Council (Ts‘an-i fu), and cause it to be promulgated. (Counter- 
signature of the Prime Minister [Kuo-wu tsung-li ta-ch'en]). 


The Provisional Census Law. 


ArticLe 1. The Provisional Census (hereafter referred to simply as 
“Census” [tiao-ch‘a]) will be conducted as of 12:00 A.M. on October 1, 
1940. 

ArtIcLE 2. At the time stated in the preceding Article, those who have 
permanent residences or have temporary dwellings within the boundaries 
of the Empire [of Manchoukuo], as well as those who are temporarily 
visiting, are to be enumerated with reference to the items listed below. 
However, the military personnel (chiin-jen) of allied nations (t'‘ung-meng 
kuo), the envoys of foreign countries, and other comparable persons desig- 
nated by the Prime Minister, are not to be enumerated. 

. Name. 

. Name and place of permanent residence of the family head (chia- 
chang). 

. Names of father and mother, and relationship to father and mother 
[i.e., position in the family]. 

. If head of household (hu-chang), [specify] relationship to the head 
of the family (chia-chang). 

. If not head of the household, [specify] relationship to the head of the 
household. 

. Sex. 

. Age; and year, month, and day of birth. 

. Marital status. 

. Occupation. 

. Race (chung-tsu). (Nationality [kuo-chi] if a foreigner). 

. Place of birth registration (chi-kuan). (Domicile [honseki] if a citizen 
of Japan.) 

. Place of permanent residence, temporary dwelling, or residence during 
Visit. 

13. Year, month, and day of arrival in Manchuria. (Limited to those 

born abroad.) 

14. Year, month, and day of arrival at place of permanent residence, 

temporary residence, or visit. 

15. Military status. 

ArtIcLe 3. The Census [outlined] in the prececing Article is to be con- 
ducted with reference to all households. 
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The Census [outlined] in the preceding Article of those persons who are 
not present at the household’s place of residence—regardless of whether they 
belong to the household or not—is to be conducted for each individual at the 
place where he is [at the time the Census is taken]. 

ArtTicLeE 4. The head of the household, or the one who instead of the 
head of the household is in charge of the household, shall report for the in- 
dividuals of that household regarding each of the items indicated in Article 2, 
and shall use the Provisional Census Report Form (Lin-shih kuo-shih tiao- 
ch‘a shen-kao shu) [for this purpose}. 

The provisions of the preceding paragraph are to be applied to those 
persons designated in the second paragraph of the preceding Article. 

ArTICcLE 5. In this law, the term “household” refers to a family group 
(including the family head) which conducts its livelihood in common. 

A single individual, if he conducts his livelihood separately, is to be con- 
sidered a [separate] household. 

ArTIcLe 6. The Prime Minister is to exercise general supervision over the 
conducting of the Census. 

ArticLe 7. The provincial governors, upon receiving the order of the 
Prime Minister, shall direct and supervise the carrying out of the Census 
within their [respective] provinces. 

ArTICLE 8. The hsien magistrates (hsien-chang) and banner magistrates 
(ch‘i-chang), upon receiving the orders of the provincial governors, shall 
direct and supervise the carrying out of the Census within their [respective] 
hsien and banners. 

ArticLE 9. The Mayor of Hsinking Special Municipality shall be in 
charge of the carrying out of the Census within his [jurisdictional] area upon 
receiving the order of the Prime Minister; the mayors of other municipali- 
ties and the Mayor of the town of Manchouli, upon receiving the orders 
of their provincial governors; and the mayors of [other] towns, the mayors of 
villages, and the heads of colonization groups, upon receiving the orders of 
their [respective] hsien magistrates and banner magistrates. 

The carrying out of the Census in those places where towns and villages 
have not yet been established,' is to be conducted under the direction and 
supervision of the hsien magistrates and banner magistrates by the heads 
of police offices, or by individuals designated by the Prime Minister to corre- 
spond to the mayors of towns and villages. 

ArtIcLe 10. In order to effect the carrying out of the business of the 
Census, Provisional Census Enumerators (Lin-shih kuo-shih tiao-ch‘a yiian) 


” For a brief discussion of the town and village “systems,” see: Manchoukuo State Council, 
Bureau of Information, ed., An Outline of the Manchoukuo Empire, 1939, Dairen, 1939, p. 41. 
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and Provisional Census Directors (Lin-shih kuo-shih tiao-ch‘a chih-tao yiian) 
are to be appointed in each of the areas under the jurisdiction of those who 
are in charge of conducting the Census. 

ArtIcLeE 11. For [the posts of] Provisional Census Enumerators and Pro- 
visional Census Directors, suitable persons from among those residing within 
their [respective] jurisdictions are to be selected and appointed by the pro- 
vincial governors and by the Mayor of Hsinking Special Municipality. 

The [posts of] Provisional Census Enumerator and Provisional Census 
Director are to be honorary offices. 

ArticLe 12. The Provisional Census Enumerators, upon receiving the 
direction and supervision of those who are in charge of conducting the 
Census, are to carry out, within the census areas of which they are in charge, 
the distribution and the collection of the Provisional Census Report Forms, 
and are to conduct all related business. 

The Provisional Census Directors, upon receiving the direction and super- 
vision of those who are in charge of conducting the Census, are to direct, 
within the areas of which they are in charge, the execution of business by 
the Provisional Census Enumerators. 

ArTICLE 13. In places where the application of this Law is difficult, the 
necessary particulars relating to the Census and to the carrying out of the 
Census will be determined separately by the Prime Minister. 

ArTIcLE 14. Those who are in one of the categories [listed] below are to 
be sentenced to [pay] a fine of 200 yen or less. 

1. Those who obstruct the performance of official duties by the public 

officials designated in the provisions of this law. 

2. Those who, without [manifest] reason, do not make the report desig- 
nated in the provisions of Article 4, or who make a false report. 

3. Those who, without [manifest] reason, reveal to another person the 
particular facts they have come to know in connection with carrying 
out the official business of the Census. 

SUPPLEMENTARY Provision: This law is to be in effect from the date of its 

promulgation. 


Regulations Relating to the Enforcement of 
the Provisional Census Law. 
(Lin-shih kuo-shth tiao-ch‘a shih-hsing kuei-tse)™ 


June 20, 1940 
Order of the State Council ([Kuo-wu] yiian ling) no. 27. 


™ Manchoukuo fa-ling chi-lan, vol. 2, Wen-shu t‘ung-chi p'ien, ch. 3, pp. 87-89. 
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Hereby the Regulations relating to the enforcement of the Provisional 
Census Law are determined as follows: 


Regulations Relating to the Enforcement of 
the Provisional Census Law. 


ArTICLE 1. Those persons who, according to the provisions of Article 2 
of the Provisional Census Law are to be classed as “military personnel of 
allied nations” and “envoys of foreign countries,” and who [therefore] are 
not to be enumerated in the Provisional Census, are determined as follows: 
1. Civilians in the military service and the [military] corps (pu-tui) of 
allied nations, as well as the employees in warships and merchant ships 
[of those nations]. 

2. Those persons who are in areas specially designated by the Prime 
Minister. 

3. Those persons in the diplomatic establishments of foreign countries, 

and other comparable persons. 

4. The military personnel (chiin-jen) of allied nations, and the families 

and employees of those designated in Paragraph 1 [above], as well as 
those who are temporarily present in their dwellings. 


Articte 2. [The regulation that], under the provisions of Paragraph 2 
of Article 9 of the Provisional Census Law, the heads of police offices or 
certain persons designated by the Prime Minister as corresponding to the 
mayors of towns and villages [are to take charge of carrying out the Census] 
in those places where towns and villages have not been established, refers 
to those persons who are in one of the following categories: 


1. The company commanders of bodies of border police in Heiho Province 
and in North Hsingan Province. 

2. The chiefs of police offices in East Hsingan Province. 

3. In provinces other than those mentioned above, the chiefs of the local 
administrative groups (pao-chang),'? the leaders of the nomadic groups 
(Nu-t'u-k‘o Ta) ,** or persons comparable to them. 


12 For a discussion of the pao-chia system as it has been developed in Manchuria in recent times, 
see: Manchoukuo State Council, Bureau of Information, ed., op. cit., pp. 78-79. 

3 This term has been very kindly explained by Mr. Owen Lattimore in a letter dated February 2, 
1945. Regarding the term Nu-t'u-k'o Ta, Mr. Lattimore writes as follows: 

“The first word is the Mongol nutuk (notok) ‘area within which a nomadic group has ownership 
in the form of right to pasture and right to move between pastures’ . . . Ta is a Manchu designation 
for an official. . . . In certain marginal Mongol regions, like Hailar and Chahar, Manchu was strongly 
established as the administrative language; hence the persistence of 2 number of Manchu designa- 
tions of officials.” 
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ArtTicLe 3. The reporting of the Provisional Census shall be done on the 
Provisional Census Report Forms (hereafter referred to simply as Report 
Forms [shen-kao shu]) of which Sheet 1 (chia hao) and Sheet 2 (i hao) together 
constitute a set. 

The Report Forms referred to in the preceding paragraph shall be dis- 
tributed by the Provisional Census Enumerators (hereafter referred to sim- 
ply as Enumerators [tiao-ch‘a yiian]) to those persons [in each household] 
responsible for making reports (shen-kao i-wu che) [hereafter referred to as 
Reporters] in the period between September 21 and September 30, 1940. 

ArTICLE 4. In case the Reporters do not receive the distribution of the 
Report Forms within the period stated in the second paragraph of the pre- 
ceding Article, they shall report this fact to the Enumerators in charge of their 
respective areas, or to the Provisional Census Directors (hereafter referred 
to simply as Directors [chih-tao yiian]), or to those in charge of carrying 
out the Census, and shall receive the distribution of the Forms. 

ArticLe 5. The Reporters shall complete the Provisional Census Report 
Forms (hereafter referred to simply as Report Forms) by 9:00 A.M. of 
October 1, 1940, and shall present them when the Enumerators make their 
rounds. 

ArtIcLe 6. Reporters who for unavoidable causes do not present their 
reports in accordance with the provisions of the preceding Article, shall 
report this fact by October 4, 1940 to the Enumerators in charge of their 
areas, or to the Directors, or to those who are in charge of conducting the 
Census. The same applies to the cases of those who at 12:00 A.M. on Octo- 
ber 1, 1940 had permanent residences or temporary dwellings within the 
boundaries of the Empire [of Manchoukuo], and those who were temporarily 
visiting, but who, not being under [the jurisdiction of] any Reporter, were 
not reported. 

ArTICLE 7. A separately determined badge is to be delivered to the 
Enumerators and to the Directors. 

When they are performing official duties, the Enumerators and the Direc- 
tors shall wear the badge [indicated] in the preceding paragraph. 

ArticLe 8. All official [enumeration] activities with reference to the 
households under the [jurisdiction of the various] Enumerators, or with 
reference to the places where the Reporters are present, are to be performed 
in the period between September 1 and October 10, 1940. However, cases 
in which investigation of matters recorded in the Report Forms is necessary 
after these [Report Forms] have been collected do not come within these 


limits. 
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ArticLe 9. The Mayor of Hsinking Special Municipality, the mayors of 
the other municipalities, and the Mayor of Manchouli Town shall divide 
the areas [under their jurisdiction], in which the Census is to be conducted, 
into a suitable number of Census Tracts (tiao-ch‘a ch‘ii) . 

Mayors of towns, mayors of villages, and the heads of colonization 
groups, as well as those persons designated in the various paragraphs of Arti- 
cle 2 [of these Regulations], with the consent of [their respective] hsien 
governors or banner governors, shall divide those areas [in which they are 
severally responsible] for conducting the Census into a suitable number of 
Census Tracts. Under special circumstances, however, it is permissible, 
with the consent of the hsien governor or banner governor, to consider as a 
single Census Tract a town, a village, or the area of a colonization group, 
or an area comparable to it. 

ArtTIcLe 10. Those in charge of conducting the Census shall report the 
[serial] number assigned to each Census Tract, and the area [of the Tract], 
as well as the names of the Enumerators in charge (including those who are 
Alternate Enumerators [yii~pei yiian]), and the names of the Directors. 

ArtICLE 11. In cases where, owing to natural calamities, it is impossible 
for the Enumerators to perform their duties within the period [of time pre- 
scribed] in Article 8, or to complete them, the provincial governors, or the 
Mayor of Hsinking Special Municipality, upon receiving the consent of the 
Prime Minister shall specially determine the period. for conducting the 
Census operations in the area [affected], or shall extend the period [originally 
determined]. 

ArTICLE 12. The provincial governors, the hsien governors, the banner 
governors, and those in charge of conducting the Census may not make sur- 
veys of other matters as [investigations] accessory to the Provisional Census. 

SUPPLEMENTARY Provision: This law is to be in effect from the date of 
its promulgation. 
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HE Civil Code of the Republic of China was published during the 
years 1929-1931, the Criminal Code in 1935. A great number of other 
law codes were published before and during this period. Almost all of 
them have the legal systems of Continental European countries as their 
basis. The driving power behind this feverish legislative activity was the 
endeavor of the Republican regime to modernize China and to eliminate 
every pretext of Western powers to perpetuate extraterritoriality. 

Codification of laws was known and practiced in China before moderniza- 
tion began, but a codified civil law was lacking. Only a few odd special 
civil laws in written form existed, and they, together with custom and 
general legal principles were the sources for Chinese court decisions. Fre- 
quently the regulations of the Criminal Code were applied to civil law cases 
and the penal sanctions replaced by civil law sanctions. This procedure was 
facilitated by the fact that a strict distinction between civil and criminal 
law was unknown to Chinese jurisprudence. These court decisions served 
as precedents and the case law thus developed became a part of Chinese 
common law. The importance of these precedents was increased by the power 
given to the Supreme Court president to unify the interpretation of the 
law.? 

An attempt by the Manchu regime in 1910 to promulgate a modern civil 
code failed because the law did not take sufficient account of national cus- 
toms and traditions.* It can hardly be maintained though that the Civil Code 
of 1931 is much more successful in this respect. The substance of the modern 
code is only to a limited extent an outgrowth of Chinese legal development 
or popular conviction. Most of it is an imitation of French, German, and 
Swiss legal institutions combined with an attempt to adapt them to Chinese 
conditions without at the same time destroying their “modernism.”’ 

Since the Chinese family is most solidly established by custom and tra- 































1 Jean Escarra, Liou Tcheng-tchong, Houx Koung-ou, Liang Jen-kie, Hou Wen-ping, Recueil 
des Sommaires de la Jurisprudence de la Cour Supréme de la République de Chine en Matiére Civile et 
Commerciale, Shanghai and Peking, 1924-1926 (hereafter cited as Recueil), p. 259; G. Jamieson, 
Chinese family and commercial law, Shanghai, 1921, p. I. 

* Law of Judicial Organisation of February 7, 1910. Article 35. 

* Cf. China Year Book, Tientsin, 1926, p. 760; Chang Yao-tseng, Recueil, p. 1. 
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dition and concerns the individual more intimately than any other institu- 
tion, the dilemma of the legislator to combine concessions to the West 
with Chinese reality was particularly great. In part he solved the problem 
either by introducing a western legal institution and simultaneously leaving 
a way open for making the institution ineffective,‘ or by simply remaining 
silent about a traditional Chinese legal institution, thus keeping it in existence 
as customary law parallel to the Code and leaving it to the courts to decide 
a particular case in accordance with custom.’ A third and possibly undesir- 
able solution developed in the disregard with which large masses of the 
Chinese people treat the new codes. 

In accordance with Chinese custom the concept of the family in Chinese 
law is a very wide one. Chinese codes do not give a definition of family, 
although the term is used frequently. The Civil Code does however deter- 
mine which persons are to be considered relatives of each other. In addition 
to a fairly restricted relationship created by marriage, there is an unlimited 
relationship between persons of lineal descent and all those persons who can 
trace their descent back to a common ancestor, no matter how far removed. 
In individual cases legal consequences of relationship are restricted to a 
given degree’ but where such a degree is not specified, relationship exists 
if the persons concerned can find a common ancestor. For all practical 
juristic purposes relationship is, however, hardly ever traced back beyond 
the ninth generation.* While this may appear as a considerable achievement 
it is not a particularly difficult task to the Chinese thanks to the age old 
institution of the family book which contains the history of the clan and its 
members. 

Neither the clan nor the family book have found recognition in the Civil 
Code. Both institutions continue to exist nevertheless and it remains there- 
fore with the courts to determine their legal regulation and consequences. 
The Supreme Court has invariably recognized the right of the clan to make 
its own rules regarding the conduct of the family book, the only limitation 
being that no rule must contravene peace, order, and good government 
(law and order). The rules, whether written or unwritten, are law to the 


clan members.° 


* For an example see below. 

5 For an example see below. 

6 Articles 967-970. (Unless otherwise specified, the articles refer to the Civil Code.) 

7 Articles 983, 1131 et al.; Criminal Code Article 167. 

8 Jean Escarra, Recueil, p. 263. 

* Supreme Court, Recueil, §31—1918, p. 261; Suppl., 949—1919, p. 64; 940—1917, p. 65; 873— 
1919, p. 66. 869—1920, p. 64; 949—1919, p. 64. 
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The rules of the family book may refer to a variety of subjects. They may, 
firstly, establish who is to be a member of the clan. The limit to discretion 
here is only the fact that the family book cannot create or extinguish a 
relationship which is definitely established by law.’° Apart from this limita- 
tion, the clan has considerable leeway in determining its own membership. 
This is of importance in view of the widespread habit of concubinage and 
adoption in China. Since today the status of an adopted child is made almost 
equal to that of a natural one," the name of an adopted child must be entered 
in the family book. The only decision left to the family book rules is whether 
or not the fact of adoption should be mentioned in the book.!? A child born 
of a concubine is in principle illegitimate. In practice, however, the Civil 
Code itself has so many exceptions to the principle that in most cases a con- 
cubine’s child has the status of a legitimate child’* and its name has therefore 
to be entered into the family book. 

The rules of the family book may further determine who is to be elimi- 
nated from the genealogical table. They may, for instance, order the name 
of a clan member to be cancelled if the behavior of that member dishonors 
the clan," or if such a member should engage in illegal activity. 

Another field of application of the family book rules would be the regula- 
tion of proceedings at clan meetings and the way in which clan decisions 
should be arrived at. The Supreme Court decided that if all the members 
of the clan had established the constitution of the clan, an amendment to the 
constitution could only be made in the same way.* If once a decision is ar- 
rived at by the clan regarding the whole family book or a particular entry, 
the editor of the book is obliged to comply with this decision and his obliga- 
tion can be enforced by the courts.” In such a case, the court will only in- 
vestigate whether the decision was reached according to the rules pre- 
scribed by the family book, but will not investigate the rules themselves.'* 
In other words, the court accepts the rules prima facie, but reserves the right 
to interpret them.!® 

10 Supreme Court, Recueil, 1—1913, p. 260. 

1 Articles 1072-1083. 

Francois Thery (transl.), Supreme Court, L’Année judicaire Chinoise, Shanghai, 1934-, 
298—1932, p. 10 (hereafter cited L’ Année). 

13 See below. 

14 Supreme Court, Recueil, Suppl. 949—1919, p. 64. 

6 [bid., 949—1919, p. 64. 

6 [bid., 1100—1919, p. 64. 

17 [bid., 861—1919, p. 65. 


18 Supreme Court, L’ Année, 439—1932, p. 143. 
9 Tbid. 
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The legal significance of the book lies mainly in the fact that persons 
whose name appears in the family book are presumed to be members of the 
clan. The evidence is conclusive. The legality of the entry can only be con- 
tested by persons with a direct interest in the relationship status established 
by such an entry.” If the entry should be found illegal, the cancellation of the 
name from the book affects only the persons concerned and his descendants, 
but not his ascendants.”! 

The entry in the family book is of considerable importance to the in- 
dividual for more than sentimental reasons. Relationship as evidence in the 
family book establishes a great number of rights and duties of the individual 
of a very material character such as inheritance,?* common property of the 
clan in sacrificial grounds or ancestor temples,”* contributions to or benefits 
from all kinds of clan activities as for instance clan schools, clan meetings, 
clan festivals and others,* and most cases with which courts are concerned 
deal with some such aspect of the family book. 

Family in the wider sense (chia) is the largest unit of which the Civil 
Code takes particular cognizance. Articles 1129 to 1137 are devoted to the 
establishment and procedures of the family council. The institution was 
known before the inauguration of the Code and is not an exclusively Chinese 
invention. Germanic law too knows a family council. Yet, the council as 
established in the Chinese Code differs characteristically from, for instance, 
the council as established in the German Civil Code, articles 1858 ff. The 
individualistic German law aims at the protection of the person for whose 
benefit the council is to be established and a judge is therefore chairman 
of the council. The Chinese Civil Code, stressing the importance of the 
family, includes only family members in the composition of the council. 

The function of the family council is mostly to act on behalf or in the 
interest of persons who because of age or for other reasons are unable to 
make legally valid decisions and if there is no one else better qualified than 
the council to act. The law specifies in what case the council should convene. 
The usual activity of the family council is to name a proper heir or deal in 
some other way with questions of inheritance.*® 

The membership of the council consists of five persons who should be 

*% Supreme Court, Recueil, 834—1916, p. 261. 


1 Jbid., 861—1919, 940—1917, p. 65. 
™ [bid., 861—1919, p. 65. 


. ™% Supreme Court, L’ Année, 251—i929, p. 52. 

* P. G. von Moellendorff, Le droit de famille Chinois, Paris, 1896, p. 73. 

26 Cf. Supreme Court, L’ Année, 272—1930, p. 73, 291-1932, p. 4, 353—1932, p. 57, 527—1933, 
p. 41, 593—1933, p. 114. 
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related to the person whose affairs are dealt with as closely as possible. 
Paternal relatives have precedence over other relatives of equal rank. Mem- 
bership in the council is a duty which may not be avoided without good 
reason. The procedure in the council is democratic; decisions are made 
by majority vote; and nobody can participate in the deliberations of the 
council who has a personal interest in the matters under discussion. 

In recognition of the family as the basic unit of Chinese society the Civil 
Code prescribes elaborate rules for the organization of the “House.” “A 
house is a body of relatives who live together in one household with the 
object of sharing a life in common permanently.”* In contrast to western 
legal systems, which treat family relations as most personal affairs, the 
Chinese Civil Code interferes to a considerable degree in the intimate rela- 
tions of members of a household. Yet this will hardly be resented by the 
masses of the Chinese people. Westernized and urbanized Chinese may 
find the regulations unwarranted, but most Chinese who still jive in ac- 
cordance with tradition will find in them only an institutionalization of cus- 
toms and habits. 

The head of the household is to be elected from the relatives of the group 
or, failing an election, the headship is invested in the person highest in rank 
of relationship or, if there are persons of equal rank, in the person of highest 
age.?” The office of head cannot be refused by the chosen person, but the 
actual management of the house affairs can be transferred to a member of 
the house who will act on behalf of the head.** The function of the head 
consists in the management of the household in the best interest of the whole 
body of relatives.2® No further directions regarding the fulfillment of his 
obligations are given, nor are his specific rights and duties determined in 
detail. The Judicial Yuan stated as its opinion that the head of the house has 
no right to dispose of the personal and inherited property of the members of 
the house without their consent,*° but according to a Supreme Court decision 
he may raise loans for the management of home affairs without the previous 
consent of the members.*! Previous to 1929 a considerable number of court 
decisions*? had established a far-reaching power of the head of the house in 
the management of family affairs and where the new Code is not contrary 

%€ Article 1122. 

*7 Article 1124. 

8 Article 1124. 

2° Articles 1125, 1126. 

*° Quoted by V. A. Riasanovsky, Chinese Civil Law, Tientsin, 1938, p. 273. 


*1 Quoted by William S. H. Hung, Outlines of Modern Chinese Law, Shanghai, 1934, p. 192. 
2 Cf. Recueil, pp. 268-269. 
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to such power it may be assumed that it is still in existence. The establish- 
ment of various property regimes of the members of the house by the Civil 
Code,—personal property, a variety of possible property regimes between 
husband and wife, common property,—could be a fruitful source of litiga- 
tion.** However, to judge by the absence of litigation in this respect, it seems 
that this situation does not create particular difficulties. 

The basic importance of the household as the foundation of Chinese 
society is further emphasized by the rule that persons who are not relatives 
but live in the household ‘‘with the object of sharing a life in common perma- 
nently are deemed to be members of the house.’’*4 Such persons are practi- 
cally equal in their legal status to family members except in cases where 
rights and duties are the result of blood relationship rather than membership 
in the house. Concubines would be most frequently concerned by this 
rule.*® 

The greatest significance of the institution of the house lies in the fact 
that it serves as a social insurance system. The head and members of a house 
owe each other mutual assistance.** Only the duty to maintenance among 
lineal relatives is more important than that among members of the house. 
Brothers and sisters, for instance, need only maintain each other if means 
are left over after members of the house have been provided for.*” If a mem- 
ber of the household group is separated from the house, his right or duty to 
maintenance on the basis of membership extinguishes.** In order to prevent 
machinations by members in the status of membership with a view to in- 
creasing or decreasing it for materialistic reasons, the law prescribes certain 
rules for such eventualities. The head of the house cannot separate a member 
of full age or a married minor from the house without good reason.*® On 
the other hand, he cannot keep such a member in the house against the 
member’s will.*° The cohesion of the house group is guaranteed to an extent 
by making it a criminal offense to induce a married person to leave the house 
even if such person consents.*! Larceny or theft among relatives of the same 

3 Cf. North China Herald, November 30, 1929, p. 368. 
* Article 1123. 

*6 Cf, Supreme Court, L’ Année, 280—1931, p. 84, 401—1932, p. 104, 441—1932, p. 146, 593— 
1933, p. 114. 

86 Article 1114. 

37 Article 1116. 

#8 Supreme Court, L’ Année, 546—-1933, p. 68, 609—1933, p. 126, 651—1933, p. 182. 

® Article 1128. 


# Article 1127. 
“1 Criminal Code, Article 240 II. 
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household need not to be punished,‘* and members of the house can refuse 
to be witnesses against other members.‘* Here again the endeavor of the 
Chinese law to protect the family unit rather than the individual becomes 
clear. 

The most outstanding novelty in the new Civil Code in regard to the 
regulation of matrimony is the absolute equality of sex. The law avoids 
scrupulously any trace of discrimination between the sexes and the Supreme 
Court decided that any existing law which is in any way contrary to the 
modern principle of sex equality has no more validity.‘* This is a concession 
both to the West and the demands of modernized Chinese, which did not 
meet with unanimous approval.“ On the other hand, the law maintained old 
forms and customs wherever they could be combined with the modern legal 
ideas. 

The conclusion of marriage is preceded by the equivalent of the western 
engagement.** The agreement to marry has to be made by the parties on 
their own accord.4” Minor men above the age of seventeen and minor women 
above the age of fifteen may become engaged with the consent of their 
statutory agents, but the promise has to be made personally by each party.“ 
If on reaching majority one of the parties does not want to keep the engage- 
ment, it can be broken.*® There are no further consequences to the breaking 
of an engagement by minors by one of the parties under such circumstances. 
However, if a valid engagement by majors is broken by a party without good 
reason, the other party, male or female, can demand compensation for ma- 
terial and immaterial damages,” but fulfillment of the contract in which 
marriage has been promised cannot be enforced.*! This regulation of the 


42 Criminal Code, Article 324. 

8 Code of Criminal Procedure, Article 167. 

“* Supreme Court, L’ Année, 282—1931, p. 86. 

“6 Francis S. Liu, “Adultery as crime in China,” The China Law Review.VII, 1934-5, pp. 144- 
147, 

‘6 Cf. on the social and legal meaning of the “engagement” in China, Jean Escarra, Recueil, pp. 
278 ff. 

‘7 Article 972. 

‘8 Articles 973, 974, Supreme Court, L’ Année, 523—1933, p. 39. 

49 Supreme Court, L’ Année, 226—1929, p. 33, 289—1932, p. 3, 372—1932, p. 76, 549—1933, 
p. 80, 594—1933, p. 115, cf. 523—1933, p. 39. The great number of Supreme Court decisions 
dealing with the question of marriages concluded by parents on behalf of children shows how wide- 
spread this custom still is and how little the new law agrees with popular usage. 

5° Articles 976-979. In western law codes only women can demand compensation for immaterial 
damages for reasons based on the natural differences between the parties. 

51 Article 975. 
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engagement abolishes the Chinese custom of having marriages arranged by 
go-betweens or between parents even before the children are born. 

Marriage, like the engagement, is a contract which has to be concluded 
personally between the parties. The minimum age is eighteen for men and 
sixteen for women, and both need the approval of their statutory agents.®? 
The prescribed form for the marriage contract is celebration of the marriage 
in public and the presence of at least two witnesses.5* The law does not 
specify in what the ceremony ought to consist. Rather than to introduce 
the western institution of a marriage before the civil authority, the legislator 
sanctioned Chinese customs. | 

The ways of celebrating a marriage vary with the locality and the Supreme 
Court, recognizing these variations, decided that a marriage is valid if local 
custom has been followed in the celebration. Nevertheless, in a general 
way the usual procedures in the celebration of marriage may be summed up as 
follows: the exchange of red cards on which the “eight characters,” repre- 
senting the birth year, month, day, and hour, are inscribed; the exchange 
of gifts of a certain minimum value; the prostration of husband and wife 
before the family tablet in the house of the husband. All these acts have a 
definite meaning®® and have been in practice in China for many centuries. 
The performance of any or all of them have been recognized by the Supreme 
Court as a ceremony making marriage valid. In the older law there was no 
definite difference between engagement and marriage; the two ceremonies 
together established matrimony. In the modern Civil Code the two cere- 
monies are apparently independent of each other and a marriage could be 
concluded without a previous engagement. However it seems that the 
Supreme Court is inclined to consider the engagement as a part of the cere- 
mony which is needed to make marriage valid.*” Lack of the ceremony or 
of the witnesses prescribed by law makes the marriage invalid, even if the 
man and woman considered themselves to be married and acted accordingly .** 

The usual effect of marriage is that the wife adopts the husband’s family 
name and moves into his house where both are obliged to live together, un- 
less they cannot do so for a good reason.*® As a consequence of the principle 


5 Articles 980, 981. 

58 Article 982. 

5 Supreme Court, Recueil, 336—1914, p. 283, 80—1917, p. 283. 
55 Cf. Jean Escarra, Recueil, pp. 278 ff. 

6 Supreme Court decisions quoted in Recueil, pp. 278 ff. 

57 Supreme Court, L’ Année, 343—1932, p. 46. 

58 [bid., 539—1933, p. 60. 

® Articles 1001-1002, 
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of sex equality the status of the wife has been radically changed as compared 
to older days. Formerly the wife was completely subject to the domination 
of her husband and had very few rights of her own. Nowadays she occupies 
a position equal to that of her husband and subject to no more restrictions 
than a wife in the western world. The law determines expressly that husband 
and wife shall act as agents for each other in the daily affairs of the house- 
hold.*® While the law here introduces a revolutionary break with Chinese 
traditions, it made an important concession to the Chinese desire to per- 
petuate the line of descendants through the son by sanctioning the institu- 
tion of the chiu-fu. The chiu-fu is a man who adopts his wife’s surname and 
moves into her house, thus reversing the normal order. In fact he remains, 
of course, a husband, but in the legal sense he is largely treated as the wife. 
He severs relations with his own family and becomes a member of his wife’s 
house. The purpose of the institution of chiu-fu is to give parents of daughters 
the satisfactory knowledge that their own family will be continued and that 
they will be worshipped by their descendants after death. 

This strong desire of the Chinese for the perpetuation of the family in the 
male line gave, historically, rise to the establishment of concubinage. The 
new Civil Code does not recognize this institution. The makers of the new 
Criminal Code intended to take the age old custom into consideration and to 
make adultery punishable only if committed by women. But agitation of 
Chinese women’s organizations fighting for equality of treatment changed 
the legislator’s mind and adultery was made a crime for both parties.*? 
The Civil Code declares sexual intercourse by either party with another 
person a cause for divorce.“ However, adjusting the law to reality, both the 
Criminal Code and the Civil Code make the application of sanctions to 
concubinage and adultery mostly dependent upon action by either the hus- 
band or the wife, as the case may be. 

Prosecution for adultery or divorce for infidelity can only take place 
upon demand by the injured person. And even action by this person is strictly 
limited. In the case of adultery, if the injured person has connived at the 
offense or pardoned the offender no prosecution can take place.®‘ In civil 
law, the injured person cannot demand divorce if he or she consented to 
or condoned the sexual relations or had known of them for over six months 


® Article 1003, 

* Articles 1000, 1060. 

® Criminal Code, Article 239; Francis S. Liu, op. cit., pp. 144-147. 
% Article 1052 II, 

* Criminal Code, Article 245. 
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or if five years have elapsed since the relations existed.®* In practice there- 
fore, if the wife does not object, concubinage can continue in modern China. 
The complaint of some conservative Chinese that this ‘good and venerable 
institution” of concubinage has been abolished and that therewith “the 
most cohesive influence of family has been annihilated” is hardly justified. 
In addition to the very liberal treatment concubinage received in the laws, 
the Supreme Court has invariably recognized concubinage as a system 
established by old custom and has never curtailed the concubine’s rights 
on the ground that in principle the Criminal as well as the Civil Code con- 
demn the institution.” 

Since the legislator facilitated the continuation of concubinage the problem 
of the status of a concubine’s child had to be solved in an equally broad- 
minded manner. Consequently the Civil Code makes it very easy for an 
illegitimate child to become legitimate. The mother of an illegitimate child 
can claim acknowledgement from the father if she lived with the father during 
the period of conception® and acknowledgement is presumed if the father 
maintains the child.** The Supreme Court added to this by declaring that the 
child of a concubine if born after the father has died is deemed to be ac- 
knowledged by the father.” The result of acknowledgment is that the child 
is considered to be legitimate.” 

The law of divorce in the modern Civil Code has considerably altered 
the rights and the status of the divorced wife as compared with the old law. 
The significance of the new regulations lies more in the changes which they 
have brought about than in the new order which they created, at least in the 
eyes of the westerner. There are very few clauses in the new law which 
differ from any commonly found in western legal systems. Somewhat un- 
expected in view of the constant attempt of the law to maintain the family, 
may be the ease with which marriages can be dissolved. Just as the marriage 
is concluded without the concurrence of civil authorities so the marriage 
can be dissolved by simple written agreement between husband and wife 
which requires the signatures of two witnesses.’* This is the perpetuation of 
old custom. Either one of the spouses can demand divorce by the court for a 


5 Article 1053. 

66 Francis S. Liu, op. cit., p. 145. ‘ 

7 E.g. L’ Année, 280—1931, p. 84, 401—1932, p. 104, 441—1932, p. 146, 593—1933, p. 114. 
68 Article 1067 I. 

6 Article 1065. 

7 Supreme Court, quoted by V. A. Riasanovsky, op. cit., p. 266. 

7 Article 1064. 

7 Articles 1049, 1050. 
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number of reasons not different from those usually found in the west, with 
perhaps the exception of one which has its basis in the institution of the 
house. Divorce may be demanded if a spouse has so much ill treated lineal 
descendants of the other spouse or has been so ill treated by them that life 
in common becomes intolerable.”* 

The granting of equal rights for divorce to the wife is a radical departure 
from the older law under which the wife had for all practical purposes no 
right to divorce whatever.” It is another important change from older 
conditions that custody for the children is determined either upon agree- 
ment between the husband and wife or on the basis of law, which treats hus- 
band and wife alike.’* Formerly, the children became a part of the husband’s 
family and remained there under all circumstances.”® 

This review of the peculiarly Chinese aspects of the family law indicates 
quite clearly the problem with which the Chinese legislator was faced. 
His main aim was to comply with the demands of western powers and 
modernized Chinese. On the other hand he was aware that the promulgation 
of new laws could not change traditions thousands of years old. In order to 
have reality, the law had to be adapted to Chinese ideas and customs, other- 
wise the new codes would have remained without meaning and might only 
have stimulated disrespect for the law. The compromise which the modern 
Chinese family law represents is a move away from the individualistic 
European law codes and a part concession to that collective basic unit of 
Chinese society: the family. The individual is better protected in modern Chi- 
nese family law than was the case before 1929, but at the same time the 
legislator attempted to preserve the existence of the family on traditional 
bases at the expense of the individual wherever he could possibly do so with- 
out appearing too “old fashioned.” Modern Chinese family law represents 
a step toward Europeanization. Large masses of the Chinese people are 
ignoring it and live unaffected by the new laws. Yet the great number of 
cases reaching the Supreme Court indicates that the Codes find application. 

% Article 1052 IV. 

% Cf. G. Jamieson, op. cit., pp. 53 ff. 


% Articles 1052-1055, L’ Année 585—1933, p. 106. 
% G. Jamieson, op. cit., p. 55. 
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NSON BURLINGAME, lawyer and politician, was elected to the 
Congress of the United States from Massachusetts in 1855 as a mem- 
ber of the Know Nothing Party. Later he changed his allegiance to the new 
Republican Party of which he was one of the founders in Massachusetts. 
He served in the House for three successive terms winning some slight fame 
as a member of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs and wide notoriety 
for his speech against Preston Brooks, assailant of Charles Sumner. An ardent 
supporter of Lincoln, Burlingame himself failed of re-election in 1860. In 
reward for his faithful party service, President Lincoln appointed him 
Minister to Austria. When it proved that he was persona non grata to the 
Austrian Government, the President then offered him the post of Minister to 
China. Burlingame promptly accepted and arrived in China in October of 
1861. 

The new Minister was joined later by his wife, Jane, daughter of the 
prominent Bostonian, Isaac Livermore. The Burlingames lived in China 
until 1865 when they came home on a furlough. Returning to Peking the 
next year, they took with them their three children, Edward Livermore, 
Walter Anson, and Gertrude. Edward stayed only briefly in China and then 
went on to Heidelberg to study. The rest of the family remained in Peking 
until November, 1867. 

In that month Anson Burlingame resigned his post as Minister and im- 
mediately accepted the invitation of the Tsungli Yamen to become a leading 
member of its first diplomatic mission to the Treaty Powers. The circum- 
stances and some of the conditions of this appointment are told in the ac- 
companying letters, hitherto unknown and unpublished, from Mrs. Burlin- 
game to her son Edward and to her father. 

The letters are the property of my colleague, Prof. W. Freeman Galpin 
of the History Department of Syracuse University. Professor Galpin gener- 
ously gave me full permission to edit and publish them. I have retained the 
spellings, paragraphing and punctuation of the original. The only omissions, 
all of which are indicated, are of purely family matters and in no way affect 
the sense or meaning of the letters. 
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Peking—Nov. 23d—1867. 
My dear Ned 


Events of such importance have transpired within a few days that I take 
advantage of the Russian Mail which leaves today to write you something 
about them. Long before this letter reaches you, you will have seen by the 
newspapers that your father has been appointed “Ambassador from China 
to all the Treaty Powers!’’! Such news could not have astonished you more 
than it did your father, and all the rest of the Peking world. I will try and tell 
you how it happened, but first I must tell you that “Glorious Old Brown’’? 
is to be Secy. of the Legation, and Mr. Deshon [M. E. des Champs], Com- 
missioner of Customs at Kiu-kiang, the 2d Secy. There are to be two Chinese 
Officials accompanying the Embassy as Attachés.* Your father’s salary is to 
be at least $30,000, Brown’s $10,000 etc., etc. with all traveling expenses 
paid—$200,000 are to be deposited at the outset, with the Rothschilds, 
subject to your father’s demands. They wish him to promise to hold the 
office for life, and when he spoke of five years, they would not hear of so 
short a time—but he would not commit himself for any particular length of 
time, and is free to hold it as long or as short a time as he pleases.‘ 

But to return to the way in which it came about. Your father did not 
intend to take any formal leave of the Foreign Ministers, as he was not going 


to resign his office until Spring,’ but they heard accidentally that he was 
going and Prince Kung sent for him to breakfast at the Foreign Office before 
leaving. He went and the Prince and Ministers all came to return the visit, 


1 Chinese sources give Burlingame’s title as “Minister for the Management of Chinese Diplomatic 
Relations with the Powers.” Vide K. Biggerstaff, ““The Official Chinese Attitude toward the Bur- 
lingame Mission,” American historical review, XLI no. 4 (June, 1936), 684. Vide also K. Bigger- 
staff, “‘A translation of Anson Burlingame’s instructions from the Chinese Foreign Office,” FEQ, 
I No. 3 (May, 1942), 277-79. Burlingame himself in a dispatch to Secretary of State Seward used 
the title ‘envoy.’ Cf. F. W. Williams, Anson Burlingame and the first Chinese Mission to foreign 
Powers (N. Y.: Chas. Scribners Sons, 1912), p. 89.. 

* J. McLeavy Brown, Chinese Secretary of the British Legation at Peking, was a friend of the 
Burlingame family and especial favorite of the two boys, Ned and Walter. 

* There has been considerable confusion as to the relative ranks and position of the several mem- 
bers of the Mission. Mr. Biggerstaff shows from Chinese sources that the two Chinese officials, 
Chih Kang and Sun Chia-ku, had the same title and rank as Burlingame. Vide Biggerstaff, /oc. cit., 
685 et sqq. Mrs. Burlingame’s general comments bear out Biggerstaff’s supposition that Burlingame 
was not fully informed by the Chinese of their plans and purposes. Mr. Burlingame knew no Chi- 
nese and Chih and Sun did not know English. 

* This does not agree with Mr. Biggerstaff’s implication (Joc. cit., 689) that the appointment was 
for one year only. 

5 Other Burlingame family letters in my possession speak of leaving Peking in early November, 
ie., before this letter was written. The reference is not wholly clear but it seems to indicate a 
permanent departure and not a temporary one. I do not know the reason for the discrepancy. 
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a few days afterwards. While there and talking about his going away 
Wensiang® said ““You must be our friend in foreign lands where we are so 
misunderstood.” Your father said, ‘Yes, perhaps I can serve you better there 
than while I am Minister, because then I can speak a good word for you in 
other countries as well as my own.” They went on talking and joking in that 
way, and the idea seems to have flashed upon them in that interview that 
if they appointed your father their Ambassador, it would do wonders for 
China’—So a few days afterwards they tendered him the appointment, and 
after several meetings, everything was agreed upon and yesterday, Prince 
Kung, with others came to bring the ‘Royal Decree’. It is on yellow paper, 
in a yellow box, the whole done up in a square piece of fringed yellow 
satin—Your father wore his uniform when he received it, and returns the 
visit today in uniform—Night before last he wrote his resignation and put 
Dr. Williams in charge so that he is no longer “American Minister to 
China.”® The other Ministers here have concurred in the arrangement 
(and it wouldn’t have made any difference in the appointment if they hadn’r 
excepting that they might have made it very unpleasant for your father with 
their respective governments) and have met your father in a most generous 
manner. Sir Rutherford [Alcock, British Minister to China] hardly knows 
how to spare Brown, but is very kind and manly about it. You can imagine 
what excitement all Peking has been in for the last week, and ourselves in 
particular—I have been quite worried for fear your father would be sick. 

It was too grave and responsible a matter for him to decide lightly, and 
he has been the “Sleepless Burlngame’’ that he used to be in exciting political 
times at Washington—But now that all is decided, he begins to sleep some, 
and looks better than he did, so I hope he will soon be all right. Now all 
this of course makes a great change in our plans. . . . Your father will not 
visit the Ports as he had intended, but will sail for California as soon as 
Brown and the others can join him at Shanghai which will probably be in 
about six weeks—(they must go by Chefoo) He wants me to stay with him 
and go wherever he goes. We shall stop as short a time as possible in Cali- 

* Colleague of and next in rank to Prince Kung, Wensiang was a leader of the progressive faction 
in the Yamen. Cf. F. W. Williams, op. cit., pp. 18, 42. 

7 Sir Robert Hart, long-time Inspector General of the Chinese Maritime Customs, claimed the 
credit for having originally suggested the idea of a mission to the Chinese. Vide “Note on Chinese 
matters by Robert Hart,” and also “Remarks on the foregoing by J. Ross Browne” in F. W. Wil- 
liams, op. cit., pp. 285 et sqq. 

* Burlingame’s resignation as well as other official correspondence concerning the Mission are to 
be found in House Executive Documents, Papers Relating to Foreign Affairs 40th Congress, 3d Session, 


1868-9. Vol. I, No. I, Pt. I, pp. 493-500,502, 600-605. The resignation was dated Nov. 21, 1867 
at Peking. 
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fornia, then go to New York and Boston and Washington and after a very 
short stay in America go to Europe where he will have to visit each country in 
treaty with China. .. . We leave here on day after tomorrow by mule-litter 
—There is a dreadful dust storm raging today, but it will be over before 
we start. I wanted to send a copy of the “Decree” but must wait until we 
reach Shanghai—I have written this in a dreadful hurry and as it is about 
time for the mail to close I cannot write to the dear ones at home. Will you 


forward this letter to them? . . . 
Yr. loving Mother 


Peking Nov. 23d 1867. 
My dear Father 


I am so sorry that I cannot write a letter to you now—so this letter must 
do for all—Everything is haste and confusion and I did not know until last 
night that the mail went today. I think that you cannot but feel gratified with 
the compliment that the Chinese have paid to Anson and through him to our 
Country, and that you will be willing to make what sacrifices are necessary 
for such a great good. It is a long stride for China to make towards Civiliza- 
tion—that the oldest nation should use the youngest to represent her through- 
out the world.® Dr. Williams”® says it is the hand of Providence rewarding 


Anson for his strict justice to the Chinese and faithful performance of his 
duty. He seems to have now the entire confidence of the Chinese. . . . your 
ever affectionate daughter. 


Jane 


* Interestingly, Mr. Burlingame used almost the same phraseology in his despatch to Seward, 
cited ut supra. 

10S. Wells Williams was for many years American consular and diplomatic official in China; 
later Professor of Chinese Language and Literature at Yale; author of the famous study of China, 
The Middle Kingdom. He was left in charge of American interests at Peking by Burlingame after 
the latter’s resignation. Dr. Williams’ son, Frederick W., a playmate of the Burlingame children 
in China, was the author of the standard work on the Burlingame Mission. Vide ut supra note 1. 
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Philosophy—East and West. Edited by Cuartes A. Moore. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1944. ix, 344 pp. $3.50. 


This volume, to which various chapters were contributed by eminent 
philosophers of China, Japan, and the United States, is the report of the 
East-West Philosophers’ Conference held at the University of Hawaii 
during the summer of 1939. The lectures are of two sorts: those present- 
ing the contents of the diverse Indian, Chinese, Shint6d, and Buddhist sys- 
tems of philosophy, and those dealing with the contrasts between Eastern 
and Western doctrines, with a view to the discovery of possibilities in 
both for a future synthesis into a truly planetary philosophy. 

Within the compass of this review it is possible to comment on only a 
few of the many points of interest that arise from the compact and in- 
formative presentations of the Eastern systems. One is impressed with the 
diversity within monistic limits of the Indian systems in Professor George P. 
Conger’s lecture, ‘An outline of Indian philosophy.” These range from 
the spiritualistic monism of the Vedanta to the materialism of the Charvaka 
doctrine. At many points Chinese philosophy, as set forth by Professor 
Chan Wing-tsit in his chapter, ““The story of Chinese philosophy,”’ presents 
instructive parallels to Western thought, such as Mohism, which strikingly 
resembles Utilitarianism in the West. Daisetz Teitard Suzuki gives an ex- 
cellent exposition of the paradoxical thought of Zen Buddhism entitled ‘An 
interpretation of Zen-experience.” This school, which originated in China, 
but took root and came to flower in Japan, rests upon experience rather than 
logic, and “‘intuits’’ the meaning of experience, which may then be com- 
municated by action rather than words. The writer convinces the reader that, 
as he states, Zen is an entirely unique and original mode of thought which, 
he adds, has much to contribute to the sum of the world’s philosophy, re- 
ligion and psychology; but the precise nature of these contributions has re- 
mained obscure to this reviewer! The chapter on Shintdism by Shunzé 
Sakamaki unconsciously highlights the unphilosophic character of that 
religion; for both in it and in other references to the subject throughout the 
book, it is clear that Japanese philosophy has been inspired by the influence 
of Buddhism and Confucianism rather than by the native religion. 

The sections comparing Eastern and Western philosophies comprise the 
introductory lecture by William Ernest Hocking and the second half of the 
book. 

A general comparison between the two groups has been most ingeniously 
worked out by Professor Filmer S. C. Northrop. He reduces them both 
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to what he terms their common denominator: concepts by intuition and con- 
cepts by postulation. Concepts by intuition are those directly received 
from sensation or induction from it. Concepts by postulation, on the other 
hand, are those which are not directly perceived, but whose postulation is 
demanded by intellection or imagination. The existence of the latter is then 
verified either by logic or by experiment. While both types of concepts are 
known in the East and the West, on the whole the concepts by intuition 
predominate in the East and the concepts by postulation in the West. The 
Eastern types start with the concept by intuition of “the undifferentiated 
aesthetic continuum,” which gives rise to monisms, either pantheistic, 
agnostic or atheistic. The Western, under the aegis of the three theistic 
religions, Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism, build their religion, 
as well as their science, upon concepts by postulation, of which the idea of 
God as apart from the universe is one. The use of concepts by postulation 
in the West has fostered the creation of logic and the progress of science. 
Professor Northrop believes that in a synthesis for a planetary philosophy, 
the East should admit these concepts by postulation which lie behind the 
Western scientific discoveries. The West, on the other hand, would enrich 
its philosophy by the inclusion of concepts by intuition on which verifica- 
tion of the-concepts by postulation must ultimately rest. 

In his analysis of ‘Eastern and Western metaphysics,” Professor George 
P. Conger concludes that a century ago the outlook for a world metaphysics 
was much brighter, for at that time idealism, which would combine readily 
with the Eastern monisms, was dominant. However, now that science has 
produced the ascendancy of naturalism and realism on the contemporary 
Western scene, it is difficult to predict along what lines the synthesis can 
take place. 

The final chapter, “Comparative philosophies of life,” by Professor 
Charles A. Moore, deals with the contrasts between Eastern and Western 
ethical theories. Contrary to the usual opinion, he asserts that it is in the 
East rather than in the West that philosophy has been practical in the sense 
that it has tried to find a solution for man’s problems. There philosophy has 
been a way of salvation instead of the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, 
as in the West. He demonstrates his thesis by a survey of Indian, Chinese, 
and Japanese ethics, all of which are practical rather than theoretical in aim. 
He feels that the East can supply a useful corrective to the excessive in- 
dividualism of the West, because it does not value the individual as such, 
but always sees him only as a part of a larger metaphysical or social whole, 
for example, of the Chinese clan-family, or the Japanese state. Finally, the 
East has ever been spiritual in its emphasis, and has consistently rejected 
the hedonism, materialism, and naturalism that the West has often exalted. 
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The West can teach the East to supply the needs of jife, while the East can 


impart spirituality to the West. 
Milwaukee-Downer College Louise S. Esy 


Compass of the world: a symposium on political geography. Edited By Hans W. 
WEIGERT AND VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944, xvi, 466 pp. $3.50. 


This volume by two distinguished men, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, highly 
esteemed for his work in the Arctic, and Hans W. Weigert, for his work in 
geopolitics, reached the market perfectly timed. It deals with many of the 
problems of our times and does it in a “down-to-earth” manner. For the 
most part the book treats the Northern Hemisphere—the land hemisphere. 
Its perusal should help to shake the reader from his “‘flat earth’’ thinking and 
make him a “global” thinker. Archibald MacLeish in the opening essay 
impresses us with the fact that never before in all history have men been able 
to conceive the world as one—a round earth. Says he “The air-men’s earth, 
if free men make it, will be truly round: a globe in practice not in theory.” 
This is typical of a new kind of geographical thinking we Americans are 
doing. As a people we now realize that our neglect of geography in the 
schools and colleges is robbing us today of the information needed to com- 
prehend strategy and the geographical causes of world controversy. We 
realize further that unless we become more geographically minded, we may 
have to pay a high price for our ignorance when the war is terminated. 

Compass of the world is a symposium of 28 essays by leading authorities 
in international relations, exploration, aviation, geopolitics, and political 
geography. The book accordingly suffers from the inevitable fault of sym- 
posia—needless repetition in certain chapters. The different points of view, 
on the other hand, are assets. 

The volume is so informative that what any one reviewer praises will, 
no doubt, depend upon his personal interests. Reviews by a geographer, 
anthropologist, economist, historian, political scientist, and sociologist might 
all be acceptable but they would be different. There would be ample grist for 
all their mills, however. One of the best essays is Owen Lattimore’s “The 
inland crossroads of Asia.” In discussing the peoples of Mongolia and Central 
Asia he says that they are not in the least interested in whether the Soviet 
Union is democratic or not by Anglo-American standards: they are only in- 
terested in the degree to which they are allowed to participate in and make 
their own whatever is offered to them. To this reviewer, Lattimore climbs 
out on a limb when he says the factors of a twentieth century economic 
system do exist in Central Asia. Says he ‘They do exist and they can be 
developed.”’ The region where the frontiers of China, India, Afghanistan, 
Iran, and the Soviet Union touch or approach one another “‘Is a crossroads of 
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future long-haul railways and motor roads. All the essential requirements 
of a high industrial development also lie at hand: oil, coal, iron, copper; 
water for both irrigation and electric power.” Neither Lattimore nor any- 
one else knows at this time what the future of manufacturing will be there: 
only time will tell. 

Weigert’s “Asia through Haushofer’s glasses” is a masterly treatise 
on the much maligned subject of geopolitics. We should realize that geo- 
politics is not all bad—that Colonel Beukema is probably correct when he 
says that the study of this subject will provide “a long first step toward the 
realism needed if peace is to be more than another Versailles.” Weigert 
asserts that Haushofer understood Stalin and his foreign policy better than 
most others: “In Moscow it is realized much better than elsewhere that the 
victor, in great-Asiatic dynamics, is the one who succeeds in letting the 
others discern his plans /ast, and who takes the initiative in the power-center 
last.” Regarding China he said: “China is a sea which makes all rivers flow- 
ing into it salty: if Japan penetrates too far into China she will be drowned.” 

Another outstanding essay is George B. Cressey’s “Siberia’s role in 
Soviet strategy.” His map on page 366 shows that agricultural Russia is 
but a wedge between the cold forest and tundra to the north and the semi- 
arid steppes and deserts to the south. This map enables the man capable of 
tunnelling under the surface to see the real implications of this. His treat- 
ment of the growth of great urban centers and of the development of manu- 
facturing in the Urals and beyond is excellent. 

Any reader will gain by studying Ellsworth Huntington’s “Influence of 
geography and climate.” This outstanding student of man’s relation to 
climate “brings down to earth” the influence of climatic change on history. 
His treatment of the great migrations into Europe from desiccated Central 
Asia puts flesh and blood into this oft-but-inadequately-told story. The same 
holds for his discussion of the gradual shifting of the centers of civilization 
from Babylonia and Egypt to Northwestern Europe. 

Then there is Vilhjalmur Stefansson’s informative ““The North Ameri- 
can Arctic.” It is packed with amazing statements: examples are that flying 
has enabled white men to trespass more upon the Arctic in the past 20 years 
than in the previous 200; that the Arctic is not the wasteland of our inherited 
beliefs; that the crude oil from Canada’s Norman Wells will move through 
a pipe when the temperature is 50° F. below zero; that Alaska promises to 
become a “greater Scandinavia”; that Alaska in 1940 had fewer people than 
Iceland which is only one-fourteenth as large, ad infinitum. Space does not 
permit comment on the other 23 essays, all of which are informative and 
interesting. This volume should be read by those who want to know better 
the “world that counts.” 


Stanford University C. Lancpon WuitE 
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An intelligent American’s guide to the peace. Under the general editorship of 
SuMNER WELLEs. New York: The Dryden Press, 1945. 370 p. $3.75. 


Asia’s lands and peoples. A geography of one-third the earth and two-thirds its 
people. By Georct B. Cressey. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


Inc., 1944. xi, 608 p. $6.00. 


Sumner Welles has prefaced An intelligent American’s guide to the peace 
with a vigorous introduction in which he states that ‘‘this book has been 
published in the belief that it will facilitate the endeavor of the average 
citizen to obtain at this critical moment some of the basic and factual in- 
formation which he will require in order to understand the major problems 
which this country now faces.” The information is arranged by countries— 
86 of them, plus the League of Nations and the International Postal Union. 
Welles is billed as general editor, and William B. Blake as the person in 
charge of research and preparation of the material, with various others 
thanked for suggestions and rewriting. The book is set up on a standard 
pattern. Each country is dealt with under four headings—““The land and 
the people,” “the nation’s economy,” “History, 1914-1944,” and ‘Stakes 
in the peace,” this last a strangely various section containing assorted 
prophecy and exhortation as to the economic, social and political future of 
the country under discussion. The treatment of each country is necessarily 
very brief. About fifty pages in all are devoted to the Far East, which includes 
Afghanistan and India as well as the regions which it usually embraces. 
This means not only great condensation but some superficiality. Welles 
states in his preface that the book is wholly objective, but as every historian 
knows, objectivity is peculiarly difficult to attain when one must dispose 
briefly of topics which are bitterly controversial.. There are a number of 
minor errors of fact and judgment. Does it help Americans to know Tibet to 
say that it was the inspiration for James Hilton’s “Shangri-La”? (p. 268) 
It is curious to give a catalogue of the great Chinese arts without mentioning 
painting. (p. 270) The year 1929 is not the correct date for the return of 
“Shantung” (the former German rights and interests therein, taken over by 
Japan?) to China. Why, in discussing the 1933 political situation in China, 
say that “gradually across the years the foreign powers relinquished their 
rights of extraterritoriality’’? (p. 274) The “‘Panay”’ was bombed on Decem- 
ber 12, 1937, not in 1938. (p. 294) The concluding sentence in “Stakes in 
the Peace”’ for Korea has an almost oily benevolence: ‘When the Koreans 
will have demonstrated their fitness for self-governemnt and its attendant 
external and internal responsibilities, the Major Powers, who are real friends 
of the Korean people, will be pleased to see them walk alone.” (p. 298) 
The map of China (p. 269) does not give provincial names and boundaries, 
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while the discussion constantly refers to Chinese provinces. Despite this 
cavilling, this is a useful book which it would be good to have on the parlor 
table when the radio commentator comes on or the evening paper arrives. 

The intelligent American who wants basic information about Asia and is 
willing to read a good deal more than fifty pages would do well to acquire 
Cressey’s book. Cressey is aware that it too may serve as a guide to peace. 
He calls it ‘‘a preface to world citizenship,” in which he has attempted a 
detailed portrait of “‘both lands and peoples, the physical and cultural land- 
scapes.” It is an uncommonly solid book, both figuratively and literally 
(it weighs four pounds!). It pays relatively less attention to recent politics 
than does Welles’ book, but it gives a more satisfying treatment of geo- 
graphic, economic and social factors, plus its fair share of judgments as to 
the future. Its opening chapter is on the Pacific, “‘a whale of an ocean.” A 
second introductory chapter analyzes Asia’s continental pattern, stressing 
its great geographic and human complexity, and commenting on the “‘Heart- 
land” theory of Mackinder and the geopoliticians. Cressey distinguishes 
94 geographical regions and 68 national groups in Asia. He arranges these 
into six major areas; China, Japan, the Soviet Union (which he feels must 
be dealt with in toto, although part of it is technically in Europe), South- 
western Asia, India, and Southeastern Asia. At the beginning of each section 
is a chapter of general geographic characterization, followed by chapters on 
special regions and special problems of the area. Five hundred and forty- 
eight large, close packed pages, 250 pictures, and 100 new maps, plus sugges- 
tions for reading and a good index make this come much nearer to the status 
of miniature encyclopedia than does An intelligent American's guide... . 
Cressey’s text is not without fault or flaw. In a listing of periods of Chinese 
history there is included “the Ming or Mongol dynasty, 1368-1644’! 
(p. 38). Commodore Perry has been promoted to Admiral throughout the 
book and the date of his treaty with Japan is given as 1853, not 1854. (p. 246) 
It is surprising to learn that “Korea was occupied during part of the seven- 
teenth century” by Japan. (p. 188) Is the picture on p. 221 what it professes 
to be, ““The temple at Kyoto with its giant cryptomeria trees”? It looks more 
like a scene in Nikko. However, slips of this sort do not really vitiate the 
value of the book. It is highly informative and full of sensible and stimulating 
interpretations of fact, as in the chapter on “China in the new world.” Its 
bulk may be discouraging to the average reader, but Cressey has wisely 
suggested a selection of chapters which may be read by readers who wish to 
secure the highlights of the volume, and another selection which may be used 
as a textbook in a brief course. 


Milwaukee-Downer College MeriBetH E. CAMERON 
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Strategy of peace. By Henry M. Wriston. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
1944. vii, 159 pp. Cloth edition, $1.00, paper edition, 50¢. 


In his opening pages Mr. Wriston offers some suggestions on the rela- 
tions of war and peace. Elements common to both conditions are reason, 
culture, emotion, economic activity and force. Proper balance of these is 
needed to prevent conflict but nations must be willing to risk war in order 
to maintain peace. The author reviews America’s past and present commit- 
ments abroad. He describes our desire for trade with the Far East and the 
early development of the Open Door policy but shows the likelihood of fric- 
tion with Japan from the beginning of her program of modernization. He 
favors our assumption of responsibility in world affairs today but takes issue 
with critics of our earlier stand and makes a well reasoned answer to the 
charge of our bankruptcy in foreign policy. Finally he advocates basic 
treaties to settle the major issues between each of the Axis powers and the 
United Nations and gives an example of such a treaty for Germany, to be 
ratified before an armistice is signed. This would facilitate ratification. The 
treaty does not ynclude a plan for world organization which should be de- 
veloped separately. The book is thought provoking and affords much ma- 
terial for discussion. 

Milwaukee-Downer College Mary S. Benson 


The control of Germany and Japan. By Harotp G. Mov ton and Louis 
Maruto. Washington, D. C. The Brookings Institution, 1944. xi, 116 pp. 
$2.00. 


This is an extremely important book on one of the most vital questions 
confronting the American people today, namely, how to prevent the rearma- 
ment of Germany and Japan after this war. | 

The authors give an excellent survey of the difficulties that will face the 
victors when they attempt to curb the warlike spirit of Berlin and Tokyo 
by economic measures. Reduction of Germany to an agricultural state by 
the destruction of her heavy industry would cause unemployment for almost 
one half the population. This would have serious repercussions in other 
European countries dependent on the German market. Foreign financial 
control of her industry would result in sending abroad a portion of her 
national income. and this would involve the question of procuring foreign 
exchange. German passive resistance would do its utmost to frustrate such a 
plan. 

Banning the importation of strategic materials likewise would be difficult 
to enforce. Most of these items are needed also for peace-time pursuits and 
such imports must be continued if Germany is to exist. However, the diffi- 
culty of estimating accurately such requirements would be enormous. A 
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slight overestimate of Germany’s peacetime requirements would enable her 
to build up stockpiles of war materials. Furthermore the numerous roads 
entering Germany would render the problem of enforcement exceedingly 
difficult. 3 

Nevertheless, the authors recommend certain economic safeguards. They 
feel that the production of aluminum ingots in Germany should be pro- 
hibited. The enforcement of such a ban would be relatively easy as these 
plants would have to be large and located near great sources of electric 
power. They also suggest the creation of an international company to supply 
Germany with electric power which could be cut off quickly in case of an 
infringement of the peace treaty. Such action would leave German industry 
helpless. 

The efficacy of plans for partitioning Germany as a means of curbing 
her power to make war is questioned by the authors. They point out that it 
is not feasible to create an independent Rhineland as that industrial area is 
dependent upon the German market and a customs union with the Reich is 
essential if it is to support its present population. Likewise, detachment of 
East Prussia from Germany will not solve the problem, they contend, as 
very few war industries are located in East Prussia. Even without that 
province Germany could be a real military menace. 

In the case of Japan the authors conclude that if she retains her colonies 
and Manchukuo, she would remain a formidable war power. Without them 
she could not be a strong military power, but she would be better off eco- 
nomically as her colonies have been a financial burden to her. They conclude 
also that without colonies Japan can prosper, but they are careful to point 
out that this is dependent upon the willingness of the United Nations to re- 
move impediments to international trade. 

Since they are convinced that economic measures are inadequate to control 
Germany and Japan, the authors suggest the creation of a Rearmament 
Detection and Prevention Board, consisting of about five military officials, 
to see that Germany and Japan do not rearm. It would maintain supervisors 
in the defeated countries and would warn the offending nation if any evasions 
of the disarmament provisions of the peace treaty were detected. The 
Board would possess military power which it could order into action if its 
warnings were not heeded. Admittedly these are drastic measures, but the 
authors feel that if any form of general disarmament is to be achieved the 
world first must demonstrate its ability to remove the menace of German and 
Japanese rearmament. 

Anyone wanting a concise, clearly written account of the economic prob- 
lems involved in the plans to cripple the war power of Germany and Japan 


will find it in this volume. 
Lincoln Memorial University Rosert STANLEY McCorpock 
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American diplomacy in action: a series of case studies. By Richarp W. Van 
AustynE. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1944. xvi, 760 pp. $5.00. 


If the purpose of historical study is to bring the light of experience to 
bear upon specific aspects of life, the volume under review is good history. 
The author has identified the main issues in American diplomacy, has ar- 
ranged them topically, and then has traced the story under each topic from 
its proper starting point more or less down to date. The section on continental 
security starts with the Old Northwest of 1783 and comes to the agree- 
ments for the defense of North America in 1940-41. The story of Isthmian 
security and police power in the Caribbean starts in 1850 and comes to 1943. 
Hemispheric security as a program of action is said to have begun in 1895 
and is traced to date. Collective security as a program of action began with 
the war of 1914 and is still in the process of being developed in diplomacy. 
The section on expansion is given much the same divisions as is the story 
of a search for security, namely, continental expansion from 1804 to 1871, 
Caribbean and Isthmian expansion from 1848 to 1903, and Pacific area ex- 
pansion, which is illustrated by the opening of China and Japan and by the 
acquisition of Hawaii and Samoa. To illustrate the diplomacy of neutrality 
and isolation certain instances are used beginning with the Genét episode 
and coming down to the struggle for neutral rights between 1914 and 1918. 
Because of their position in the book and lack of integration in the main 
account, the neutrality chapters seem to lose force. 

The sub-title suggests that the book is a series of case studies through 
which the reader can put together an interpretation by reading primary 
source material; in fact the foreword likens the use of cases here to the use 
of them in a law school. The terminology is misleading. These are not case 
studies in the usual meaning of that phrase, but are critical essays upon 
topics or instances. They are so arranged as to illustrate American diplomatic 
policy and action. Chronological treatment is given under each topic, but not 
in the book as a whole. The reviewer admits to a bit of confusion, but after 
all it is a matter of habit and preference as to whether a wall is painted by 
covering a single board at a time from top to bottom or by painting three 
feet down on every board across the width of the room and then three more 
feet across the wall. 

Dr. Van Alstyne is unusually successful in giving a rationalistic or realistic 
view to American policy. A few sample statements, although out of context, 
may illustrate his manner. In speaking of President Buchanan’s expressed 
reasons for the opening of China at a time when there was much aggressive 
sentiment for it in the United States, the author says that they gratified the 
American thirst for virtue but were hardly in touch with realities (p. 586). 
He reminds us that the opening of Japan was simply a stepping stone for 
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America to North China and Korea (p. 596). In speaking of the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1922 he writes that the American Senate made a stipula- 
tion that the Four-Power pact should carry with it “no commitment to use 
armed force, no alliance, no obligation to join in any defense,”’ thus consti- 
tuting a bid to Japan to regard the western part of the Pacific as her own 
preserve (p. 358). He recalls for us that the Western Powers studiously 
avoided a commitment in 1922, thus making it all but impossible for them- 
selves to come to the military aid of China. This, of course, gave the naval 
control of the North Pacific to Japan. The secret treaty made by Britain with 
Japan in February, 1917, giving the latter a free hand in Shantung and in the 
German islands has not always been mentioned (p. 331). At the Peace 
Conference President Wilson fought the issue of the German islands not 
with Japan but with two British dominions (p. 351). Straight thrusts such 
as these lend to the book of an air of realism and frankness that is refreshing 
and intriguing. They reveal a type of scholarship that is willing to take re- 
sponsibility for its findings. 

The relationships between British and American naval policy are well 
handled; the Wilson administration is particularly well interpreted; Far 
Eastern relations are not given much space but are well presented in various 
actions that typify policy; Latin American policy is almost wholly confined 
to middle American policy; Soviet and French relations, commercial policies, 
debt questions, and even the elaboration of certain principles of diplomacy 
are under-emphasized because of the topical method of treatment. But a new 
path up an old hill sometimes lends new vistas; this volume may bring new 
meaning and interest to many a reader. It is a valuable addition to the general 
literature of the subject and has a good bibliography of that literature. 
The Claremont Graduate School W. Henry Cooke 





Anna and the king of Siam. By Marcaret Lanpon. New York: The John 
Day Company, 1943, 1944. vi, 390 pp. $3.75. 


Margaret Landon has based her narrative on two books—The English 
governess at the Siamese court and The romance of the harem—by a young 
English widow, Mrs. Anna Leonowens, who served as English teacher to 
the sixty-seven children of King Mongkut in Bangkok from 1862-1867. 
Supplementing the, originals with letters, documents and scholarly research, 
she has vitalized them and created an entertaining and informative book. 
She has somewhat fictionalized her material, and parts have appeared in 
Asia. 

Mrs. Leonowens had a unique opportunity to observe life in the royal 
harem; and her experiences and reactions as teacher and confidante are 
vividly told. Wives, concubines, slaves, children—all were virtually prisoners 
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of the “Inside,” subject to the whim of the king, and all lived in fear of him. 
Women of pliant disposition were content; but women, especially adoles- 
cents, of independent spirit found the loss of freedom unbearable and suffered 
cruelly because of their rebelliousness. Life there being both pleasant and 
brutal, the book arouses the reader’s amusement, sympathy, indignation, 
and horror. 

Mrs. Leonowens also acted as English secretary to King Mongkut, who 
summoned her day or night to solve his linguistic and other problems. He 
was a peculiar mixture of generosity and niggardliness, kindliness and bru- 
tality, intelligence, nobility and unscrupulousness, hoping to rule by reason, 
but ruling instead by impulse, and motivated often by an ungoverned temper. 
Her difficulties with him were numerous and discouraging: his failure at the 
outset to provide her with a suitable house, his wish that she enter his harem, 
his reception for Lord John Hay, his birthday dinner, his fits of childish and 
violent temper, his brutality, his absolutism. The account reveals both her 
character and his. 

A woman of lesser integrity and courage would never have begun the 
venture. But she was high principled; and actuated by a kind of missionary 
zeal, she exerted considerable influence upon changing Siam. Her love of 
justice and her insistence upon it for herself and for others earned for her 
among Siamese th name of The White Angel. Her abhorrence of slavery 
so affected ten-year old Prince Chulalongkorn that, as king, in 1872, he freed 
his own slaves and instituted the gradual abolition of slavery. 

Mrs. Landon has a genuine feeling for her subject, for she lived in Siam 
for ten years and knows that country, both past and present; moreover, she 
writes with skill. The excellent chapter vignettes by Margaret Ayer help 
to make this a delightful and refreshing book. 

Wayne University ALEXANDER BrEDE 


Monkey. By Wu Cu‘enc-EN. Translated from the Chinese by Arthur Waley. 

New York: The John Day Company, 1943. 306 pp. $2.75. 

Mr. Arthur Waley, long hailed for his excellent translations from Chinese 
and Japanese literature, has scored another great success in Monkey, one 
of the most widely read folk novels of China. 

Wu Ch'eng-en’s Hsi Yu Chi is a great literary and human document, 
comprising several of the most popular cycles of Chinese folk tales of the 
last thousand years, and exemplifying the masterful narrative art of an out- 
standing writer. Though Wu’s version of the story was by no means the 
first literary treatment of these cycles, it was certainly the most elaborate and 
gave definitive form to that epic, causing, for example, the earlier anony- 
mous composition as recorded in the Yung Lo Ta Tien, Vol. 13139, to sink 
into obscurity, if not oblivion. 

But a book of a hundred chapters is far too long for the average reader. 
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Hence we have in Chinese the abbreviated adaptation in forty-one chapters 
by Yang Chih-ho, and another in ten books by Chu Ting-ch‘en. While these 
and other abridged versions have not survived the test of time, and Chinese 
readers of today still continue to read the story in the full length of the 
hundred chapters, Mr. Waley has shown good judgment in refraining from 
translating the whole narrative word for word. And yet, granting that some 
form of abridgement is necessary, instead of retelling each of the hundred 
chapters in reduced length, he has wisely chosen a different course—that of 
selecting those chapters that are of the gratest interest, and embodying them 
in full translation in thirty chapters. While the reviewer shares with Dr. 
Hu Shih, who writes the introduction to the American edition, his regret 
that a number of the most exciting episodes have been left out of the trans- 
lation, it must be gratefully conceded that Mr. Waley’s efforts to pick and 
choose have been on the whole extremely successful. 

The faithfulness of the translation is of a remarkably high level, as is 
true of Mr. Waley’s other works of translation. This is all the more notice- 
able in the case of the dialogue, as Dr. Hu has again pointed out, a “truly 
masterful book in preserving its droll humor and retaining its rich proverbial 
form.’ The few slips that have crept in have been pointed out by Dr. Hu, 
whose notes the publishers have incorporated at the end of the volume 
(p. 306). 

As the book is noted for its droll humor and delightful entertainment, 
and as it is presented in translation to be enjoyed by the gentle reader rather 
than to be studied by the serious specialist, the critical apparatus has been 
properly reduced to a minimum. The few scattered notes are explanatory in 
treatment and are strictly necessary for the understanding of the text. Even 
the biography of the original author has been compressed into a single para- 
graph, thus calling for a longer notice supplied by Dr. Hu Shih in the In- 
troduction. Apparently following Lu Hsiin’s calculation (Chungkuo Hsiao- 
shuo Shih Liieh in “Lu Hsiin Ch'‘iian Chi,” vol. XI, p. 304), Mr. Waley 
gives Wu Ch'eng-en’s dates as between 1505 and 1580 A.D. (Preface). 
Students of the history of the Chinese novel will recall that sometime ago, 
Mr. Chao Ching-ch‘en advanced the highly probably hypothesis in his 
biography of Wu Ch‘eng-en that Wu was born in 1500 and died in 1582 
(Chungkuo Hsiieh-sheng, Vol. II, No. 4, p. 75-79). 

It is hoped that before too long Mr. Waley will, in preparation of a re- 
vised edition of the translation, increase the number of chapters to include 
more episodes from the original, and also render into English the delightful 
chapter 99 of the Hsi Yu Chi “forged” by Dr. Hu Shih in 1934. (Hu Shih Lun 
Hsiieh Chin Chu, Series I, pp. 425-436). 


Pomona College and Cu'EN SHOUvU-YI 
Claremont Graduate School 
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Gateway to Asia: Sinkiang, frontier of the Chinese Far West. By Martin R. 
Norins. New York: The John Day Company, 1944. 200 pp. $2.75. 


The author of this little volume, a former student of Professor Kerner at 
the University of California, travelled and studied in China from 1939 to 
1941. He presents primarily the story of events in Sinkiang during the years 
1933-1943 while the province was under the direction of Sheng Shih-ts‘ai. 
A brilliant essay by Owen Lattimore on “Sinkiang’s place in the future of 
China” introduces the study. The appendix consists of four excerpts from a 
biography of Governor Sheng written by a former provincial chancellor of 
education, Tu Chung-yiian. There are photographs, five maps, and glossaries 
of terms, place names, and persons mentioned in the text (with Chinese words 
romanized). The “brief working bibliography” contains 91 items of which 21 
are in Chinese. Footnotes are listed at the end of the book. Scholars will be 
annoyed by the vagueness of the relationship between notes and text: 
references for several pages at a time are grouped together indiscriminately. 

In the first three chapters Mr. Norins describes Sinkiang as part of the 
“rear” from which Russia conducts her war in Europe, and China, her war in 
Asia; he also traces the background of Sheng Shih-ts‘ai’s rise to power. The 
following six chapters deal with the achievements of Governor Sheng under 
his “great new six-point charter’ which, Mr. Norins declares with en- 
thusiasm, “‘may even match that of the Magna Carta of Britain, the Bill of 
Rights of the United States. . . . ’’ These six policies are: Anti-imperialism, 
Kinship to Sovietism, Racial Equality, Clean Government, Peace, and 
Reconstruttion. Under the last heading advances are described in the fields 
of education, banking, currency and finance, industry, agriculture, animal 
husbandry, communications, transportation, and mining. 

The author ends with a discussion of Sinkiang’s international strategic 
importance and of the province’s part in the general reconstruction of China. 
His conclusions are based on the premise that “Chinese in large numbers by 
the thousands will continue to migrate westward into Turkestan and that 
Sinkiang will take her rightful place in the new China” (p. 135). This is a 
large order in view of the tremendous handicaps inherent in Sinkiang’s geo- 
graphical location and of China’s staggering war and post-war burdens. 

Mr. Norins reiterates the difficulty of getting reliable information, as 
the Chinese sources he uses so often disagree, especially on the statistics of 
reconstruction. He has the highest praise for the work of Governor Sheng. 
During his administration “the province cast aside five centuries of de- 
cadence” (p. 122). The reader, however, may be inclined to withhold 
judgment until evidence is at hand of the permanence of the Governor’s work 
in a country where reports of progress are sometimes rosier than the actual 


success achieved. 
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This book is obviously written for the layman. It makes available certain 
information about war-time Sinkiang and it presents some interesting con- 
jectures as to the role of Russia. Mr. Norins is inclined to believe that 
Governor Sheng, though he accepted Soviet aid, was increasingly loyal to 
the National Government of China, and that Russia’s withdrawal was more 
or less voluntary. The study takes for granted the Chinese government's 
ability to develop the province. In view of Sinkiang’s proximity to the Rus- 
sian transportation system and the forbidding distance even to China’s “‘Mid- 
dle West” in Yunnan, Szechwan, and Kansu, perhaps this optimism needs to 
be tempered. Finally, it should be noted that the author’s opinion of the 
fertility of Sinkiang with “immense parts’ moistened by the Manas and 
Tarim rivers (p. 32) and the possibility of its attracting a significant part 
of China’s surplus population is at variance with the geographer Cressey’s 
observation that “most of the region must forever remain a desert.” 

Washington State College Hersert J. Woop 


Folk tales from China. By Lim Sian-Tex. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1944. 160 pp. $2.00. 


Lim Sian-tek describes this attractive collection of folk tales very well 
in his ‘‘Author’s note,” when he says that it has been his purpose “‘to intro- 
duce the romance, mythology and history of ancient China to Western chil- 
dren and their parents through representative myths, legends, fairy and folk 
tales, through a procession of Chinese gods and saints, fairies and genii ghosts 
and demons; through a parade of ‘Sons of Heaven’ and fragile ladies; stern 
sages and drunken poets; upright mandarins and heroic warriors; model 
mothers and praiseworthy little boys.’ The author groups his tales as 
“Stories of the Gods of the world,” “Stories of the beginnings of things,” 
and ‘‘Fairy tales of long ago.” Here are such delightful and characteristic 
stories as “Once there were ten suns,” ““The beautiful lady in the moon,” 
‘The legend of the rue plant,” ‘The legend of the big bell,’ ““The adven- 
tures of the stone-ape,”’ “The three aged worthies and the wolf,” and 
“Peach blossom land.” Altogether the author retells sixty stories, using 
clear and pleasing English. The design of the book by Robert Josephy and 
the illustrations by William Arthur Smith are charming. Here, in entrancing 
form, is a distillation of Chinese tradition, morality, social wisdom, and 
imagination. 

Milwaukee-Downer College MerisetH E. CAMERON 


Nippon. The crime and punishment of Japan. By Wiis Lamott. New York: 
John Day Company, 1944. 258 pp. $2.50. 
This volume, written by a keen observer who lived and taught in Japan 
for nineteen years down to 1938, is particularly valuable for its exposure of 
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the deterioration in the intellectual climate of Japan during those crucial 
years, notably the “emergency period” prior to 1937. He shows how the 
Western liberalizing tendencies reflected in the study of foreign literature 
and in the tone of the numerous ‘periodicals were sharply checked. Strict 
regimentation of Japanese thought and life was imposed, with a three-fold 
emphasis on traditionalism, militarism and expansionism. Mr. Lamott gives 
an illuminating analysis of the movement to discover the essence of “‘the 
Nippon Spirit,”’ to “clarify the National polity” (Kokutai), i.e. the principles 
upon which the Japanese believe their empire to have been founded. The 
rationalized Kokutai philosophy starts with the fundamental importance of 
the position of the divine Emperor, and its corollary the loyalty and filial 
piety of his subjects. The underlying law of the empire is that of the universe, 
Wa or Harmony, giving birth to Musubi or divine urge of the nation in its 
mission in the world, perfecting itself in the famous concept of Hakko Ichi-u 
or world-brotherhood dominated by the spirit, if not the actual rule of Japan, 
the divine state. He elaborates upon the connection between this religio- 
patriotic, national ideology and the mythological, racial traditions, revealing 
fresh aspects from his own experiences as a teacher in Japan in contact with 
college teachers and students—and police authorities! The significance of 
the Imperial Rescript on Education originally issued in 1890 is effectively 
presented as the central factor in the reorganization of educational curricula in 
the light of the new national ideology. His account of the way college ath- 
letics, sports and other activities were brought in line with the national 
policy is most interesting. Mr. Lamott supplies useful information on the 
influence of various personalities such as two of the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Education, as also on the impact of the new order on religious de- 
nominations. 

With regard to the questions arising out of Japan’s decisive military defeat, 
Mr. Lamott believes that the country will be convulsed in a social revolution, 
involving an immediate lowering of morale, an abandonment of wartime 
codes and sanctions and a susceptibility to the appeals of social, economic 
and religious reformers. The victor nations will be forced to insist on certain 
definite constitutional changes to be worked out by the new Japanese leaders 
themselves, e.g. the changing of the former direct responsibility of the mili- 
tary to the sovereign rather than to the people. “‘Japan cannot be received 
again into the society of civilized, modern nations until the aura of divinity 
is removed from the emperor and the scaffolding of neolithic, tribal and 
feudal sanctions supporting the Throne is destroyed.” Mr. Lamott also lays 
down the main lines for a re-education of the Japanese people. He postulates 
for an enduring peace in the Far East the end of “the decaying institution of — 
Western imperialism” and the establishment of some effective form of 
world organization and a Far Eastern regional assembly, envisaging the 
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Soviet Union as the most influential factor, creating probably “‘a highly modi- 
fied form of Communism.” He sees no future for Anglo-American democ- 
racy in the Far East, blandly assuming that it will precipitate another war 
and chaos—whilst throughout the volume previously he has been applying 
these democratic principles as a touchstone, and as an inspiration for re- 
form! 


Queen's University A. E. Prince 


Japan’s islands of mystery. By Witiarp Price. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1944. vii, 264 pp. $3.00. 


The second World War has endowed the Mariana, Caroline, and Marshall 
islands with a strategic significance of the utmost importance. Small in size 
and of very limited natural resources, these islands have become nevertheless 
the stepping stones in the maritime conquest of Japan, just as in the earlier 
months of the war they served as bases from which Japan launched her at- 
tacks on Pearl Harbor and islands of the South Pacific. Behind this newer 
recognition of the islands and their strategic value lies a story of international 
rivalry, the details of which are known only in part. 

In their more recent history these islands have been ruled by a succession 
of masters. After the Spanish-American war, the United States held Guam, 
while the remainder of the Marianas, and also the Carolines passed from 
Spanish to German control. Germany had previously occupied the Mar- 
shalls. In 1914 Japan ousted Germany from all three groups, and after 1919 
Tokyo ruled them as a Class C mandate. 

Beginning about 1930 Japan was subject to increasing criticism on her ad- 
ministration of the mandate, the most specific charge being that she was 
erecting fortifications in violation of the terms of the mandate. Increased sub- 
stance and color was given to these charges after 1935, when it was no longer 
possible for even an occasional foreigner to visit even the administrative cent- 
ers of the islands. 

Willard Price was among the last of these alien visitors to gain admittance 
to the islands in the decade preceding the present war. The account of his 
travels was first published in 1936 under the title Pacific adventure (New 
York, Reynal and Hitchcock). It is an unusually readable book, describing in 
popular vein the islands visited, together with the native and Japanese life 
found in them. 

The present volume under review “is for the most part new, but incor- 
porates brief sections” of the earlier work. There is likewise an essential 
difference of purpose. Whereas the earlier work was essentially one of 
travel and description, the later, written as the islands emerged as a principal 
theater of the war, stresses the military and political aspects of Japan’s ad- 
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ministration, and sets forth the author’s thesis as to eventual disposition of 
the islands at the close of the present war. 

Mr. Price has made a substantial contribution in providing a fairly de- 
tailed description of many of the major islands, of their limited resources, of 
the economy of the native and Japanese populations, and of the relationship 
between the indigenous native culture and foreign political control. Viewing 
the islands of Micronesia from the economic point of view, he finds, that they 
need not be an economic burden upon the powers responsible for them in the 
future “if anything like the Japanese skill is applied by the new landlords.” 
(p. 244) 

Turning to the post-war political question, Mr. Price observes that ‘““The 
United Nations will govern Micronesia during the interim between the cap- 
ture of the archipelago and the end of the war; and what could be more 
natural at that time than that the international authority already exercised 
be passed on to whatever world organization may then be established?”’ (p. 
247). The Japanese immigrants, numbering at the outbreak of war nearly 
100,000, he believes, must be returned to Japan. On the question of local 
government in the islands after the war, Mr. Price holds that the general 
structure followed first by the Germans and later by the Japanese, which 
preserved to the natives ‘“‘a degree of self-government through their own 
kings or soncho,”’ should be continued. 

Mr. Price also has a good deal to say on the subject of the islands in naval 
strategy and the degree to which he believes they were fortified by Japan 
in years immediately preceding the war. In this regard his conclusions, like 
those of other foreign visitors, are limited by the fact that no westerner 
in the pre-war years was able to visit all of these widely scattered groups. 
For instance, Mr. Price did not visit any of the commodious atolls of the 
Marshalls which the Japanese used so effectively for fleet anchorage. In the 
Carolines there was “‘fair indication that no great strategic importance was 
attached” to Kusaie, since Americans were permitted to live there. On Pon- 
ape he concludes, the Japanese “had penetrated to start plantations and doubt- 
less, install armaments.’’ On Palau, however, ““Arakabesan was being condi- 
tioned as an air base,” under “‘the pretense that the entire work was merely 
a civilian project.” At Truk, as at other places, Mr. Price found that “‘natu- 
ral fortifications” were among Japan’s allies: ‘the chief defense of Truk has 
been supplied by Nature.” (p. 182) 

Amply illustrated with photographs and with sketch maps of the principal 
islands drawn by the author, Japan’s islands of mystery provides a clear and 
suggestive introduction to an area of the Pacific where American interests 
are likely to persist for many years to come. 

Duke University Paut H. Ciype 
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Studies in the anthropology of Oceania and Asia. By James M. ANprews, et al. 
Edited by CarLeton S. Coon anv James M. Anprews, IV. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, 1944. xiv. 220 pp. $4.50. 


To all of these papers, with the exception of Andrew’s study which raises 
a query scientific rather than historical in orientation, Coon’s description of 
his own paper is applicable, ““This paper is, let it be repeated, no more than 
an attempt to place our present knowledge of the area into a single compass 
and upon a reasonable foundation.”’ Against the series of hypotheses about 
Polynesian origins which Dixon developed in his Oceanic mythology, pub- 
lished in 1916, these papers present a picture of great advances in method, 

a vast accumulation of exact detail which was not then in existence. The 
papers on problems of the Asiatic mainland, by Bowles, Chi, and Gaul, by 
providing precise analytical treatment of very special microscopic aspects 
of the whole of Asiatic culture which Polynesian scholars were wont to 
invoke so airily, give an impressive sense of dimension to any study of 
Oceanic-Asiatic connection. Emory and Shapiro’s analysis of platform type 
and local differentiation of physical type both challenge the older theories 
of migrations of very diverse people into the Polynesian area. Shapiro sug- 
gests that the ‘‘Polynesian population possesses a fundamental unity in physi- 
cal type which necessarily implies that the successive immigrants were de- 
rived from a common people,”’ while Emory concludes that ‘Samoa on the 
one hand and Tahiti on the other may have been settled by the same people 
from the west, may have developed what the Europeans saw when they first 
discovered these islands.”’ Howells reassesses the still very meagre Mela- 
nesian data and, using somewhat different hypotheses, comes to much the 
same conclusions as Dixon. 

But throughout the series there is an antithesis between the scientific 
paraphernalia brought to bear, the meticulous definitions and careful invoca- 
tion of scientific procedure, and the problem which the authors are seeking 
to solve. Interest in process is subordinated throughout to an attempt to re- 
construct historical fact, even in the case of anthropologists ordinarily inter- 
ested in process like Linton. Sharp raises the question of the rigidity and in- 
accessability to gradual change of Australian totemic systems but leaves his 
query hanging in mid-air. Oliver subordinates what might have been a study 
of the relationship between structure and function of a series of Solomon 
Island religious beliefs to the interests of reconstruction and refutation of 
Thurnwald’s historical assumptions. Bowles’ material is presented in the 
context of testing out a theory of relationships between Munda and Mon- 
Kmer peoples which, on his own showing, had little justification to start 

with. Andrews alone, and his paper differs so much from the others as to 
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seem virtually out of place, interests himself in a question of process, whether 
the changes in size between the Lao Thai of the Menam Valley in Central 
Thailand, as compared with the West Lao of North Thailand, may be at- 
tributed to a difference in nutrition, and then points out the similarity in 
the changes observed to those observed by Bowles on New Englanders and 
by Shapiro on individuals of Japanese stock in Hawaii. 

The reviewer is left with the impression that when thousands of scholars 
have, as Handy suggests they will and should, let the “practice of drawing 
inferences from broad classifications and comparisons give way to that of 
careful analysis of limited and well-defined phenomena, relationships and 
sequences’’, we will be able to reconstruct with considerably more certainty 
the pre-history of this area. Whether this can ever be done with sufficient 
certainty to make the diachronic phenomena so described useful for increas- 
ing our knowledge of process continues to be doubtful, especially when at- 
tention to historical reconstruction results in such an avoidance of theoreti- 
cal, as contrasted with historical issues. 

American Museum of Natural History Marcaret Meap 


Readings in traditional Chinese. Edited by Cui-CuHen Wana. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1944, xv, 243 pp. $3.00. 

Readings in modern Chinese. Edited by Cu1-CHen Wana. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1944, ix, 219 pp. $3.00. 

These companion volumes of readings in traditional and in modern Chi- 
nese, respectively, are anthologies of various styles, for the use of advanced 
Western students in Chinese. The material in Traditional Chinese includes 
proverbs, anecdotes, selections from Confucius, Mencius, and other ancient 
philosophers, and essays by famous authors of the T'ang and Sung periods, 
with a few essays from the Ch'ing period. The selections are approximately 
graded and chronologically arranged. 

The text of pages one to 157 is reproduced from the handwriting of the 
editor and his helpers, in order to give the student a chance to familiarize 
himself with actual script. The rest of the text is photolithographically re- 
produced mainly from Chinese middle-school textbooks. 

In Readings in modern Chinese, all the essays are by twentieth-century 
authors, and most of them are in the pai-hua or vernacular style. The greater 
part of the text is photolithographically reproduced from school textbooks, 
and only a small portion is copied by hand. 

Except for brief prefaces in English, these two volumes are entirely in 
Chinese. They include no vocabularies or notes, since Professor Wang plans 
to publish these separately within a year. 

The selections in these two volumes show not only careful work but also 
fine scholarship on the part of the editor.. Most of the material included is 
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interesting and important, representing a great variety of Chinese styles and 
thought. Ifa student masters these 287 pieces of Chinese literature, he should 
certainly have laid a good foundation for further study in Chinese. These 
volumes will be particularly useful handbooks for small colleges where 
courses in Chinese are sometimes given but where few Chinese books are 
available. 

No book is perfect, and Readings in traditional Chinese and Readings in 
modern Chinese are no exception to the rule. Since anthologists can never 
agree as to which essay should be included or omitted, or which period 
should be more fully represented, it is not necessary to discuss such prob- 
lems here. But it may be said that from a Western reader’s point of view 
the characters, especially the handwritten ones, are too small for easy read- 
ing. The books would be of more immediate use and more practical if they 
included introductory remarks, notes, and necessary commentaries, and if a 
vocabulary accompanied each selection or was placed at the end of each 
volume. Furthermore, if more bibliographical data were included, students 
would find it easier to read further in any author who particularly interested 
them. Also, if the original works were available, the student might do some 
proof-reading in the handwritten portion, which contains a considerable 
number of errors in copying. Some lines have been printed upside down. 
However, these little defects in the technical production of the books cer- 
tainly cannot detract from the value of the selections. 

University of Chicago Ssu-vyti TENG 


Modern conversational Japanese. By JosepH K. Yamaciwa: New York and 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942. 240 pages. $2.50. 


The author, Director of the Japanese Language School at the University 
of Michigan, describes his aims in the Preface (p. v): “Part I deals with 
pronunciation. Part II attempts an over-all view of Japanese grammar. Here 
the word classes (or parts of speech) are analyzed in a general way as to 
form, meaning, and use. In Part III, entitled the (Patterns of Japanese 
speech), the various methods of expressing case, tense, voice, etc., are taken 
up one by one. The order of the material here is roughly in terms of the 
frequency with which particular speech patterns appear; those appearing 
with the greatest frequency are treated first. Enough examples are given to 
illustrate all the points mentioned in any section; to make for better under- 
standing, idiomatic translations are usually given, and sometimes literal 
translations as well.”” And further (p. vii): ““The beginner will probably 
find that his greatest single difficulty i in original composition, whether oral 
or written, lies in the tendency to give Japanese words values that do not be- 
long to them. . . . But when all is said and done, the best way to learn a 
language is to speek it, daringly, on the basis of acceptable examples.” 
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It can be said that as a reference book, especially for the modern Tokyo 
usage, the book is quite unique and of value, especially to advanced students. 
No autodidact, however, could be expected to use it with profit without the 
advice of a well-informed expert. The author sometimes uses new termin- 
ology, such as “‘hortative subjunctive” which might prove confusing without 
due explanation. Used in combination with Vaccari’s and especially Elis- 
séeft-Reischauer’s textbooks, Dr. Yamagiwa’s work would furnish a large 
number of useful pattern sentences. The reviewer’s recollection of the usage 
of kinjitsu (p. 186) is without ni, or else kinjitsu (no) uchi ni. Kesshite (p. 14) 
really means “‘positively,”’ but of course, with a negative verb, is best trans- 
lated by “never”: (Nedan wa kesshite takaku wa nai, the price is never high.— 
Kesshite sayo de wa gozai masen, | am positive that it is not so). 

Harvard University A. R. Nyki 


Thai-English dictionary. By Georce BrapLtey McFarvanp. Stanford Uni- 
versity: Stanford University Press, 1944. xxi, 1019, p. $9.00. 

This is the most recent and the best bi-lingual Thai dictionary available. 
Although the title page gives the impression that it is a one man dictionary 
a further examination of the Foreword indicates that a considerable staff 
was regularly used and that a number of well-informed and interested indi- 
viduals contributed substantially to the contents of the dictionary. Further- 
more advantage was taken of all previous dictionaries of a similar nature as 
well as of the standard all-Thai dictionary and the Pali and Sanskrit diction- 
aries of Childars and of Monier-Williams. The user may feel confident that 
he has in one volume a competent distillation of the best that has gone before 
as well as much original work which was done under the direction of the 
compiler. 

The “Introduction” is an introduction to the Thai language rather than to 
this volume and contains descriptions of the consonants, the vowels, the 
tones, the designatory particles, the alphabetic arrangement, and the typo- 
graphical signs. There then follows a listing of abbreviations for persons and 
for publications mentioned in the dictionary. 

After the dictionary proper there is a list of one thousand common words 
most used, and lists of birds, fishes, flora, shells, and snakes with page refer- 
ences for fuller description and with technical as well as Thai names. As 
there is no Thai encyclopaedia the lists at the back of the book and the 
information contained on many subjects in the body of the volume constitute 
an effort to fill this lack. 

McFarland, like others before him, developed his own system of roman- 
ization. This is quite different from the official system in common use and 
was conceived at a time when the question of what system to adopt was 
under discussion. It is regrettable that the system which became official was 
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not used in this dictionary. It is possible to imagine the confusion in the 
mind of a student of Thai in the United States who has had a course which 
uses the system of romanization conceived by Dr. Mary Haas, who then 
uses the McFarland dictionary which has another original system of roman- 
ization, and who finally begins to read maps or publications which represent 
Thai words by the official system. This is no criticism of McFarland’s 
method which serves his purpose and is as good and as bad as other systems. 
It does point the student to the desirability to force his way rapidly beyond 
the need to depend on romanization at all. 

McFarland made the sage prophecy that before his book was through the 
press many of his spellings would be out of date. He accordingly incorporated 
wherever possible the obsolete and the passing forms of Thai words in order 
to cover as much as possible all periods of Thai literature. The rapid altera- 
tions taking place in the Thai language and in Thai spelling are graphically 
shown in a comparison of the vocabulary of Khun Chang Khun Phaen, which 
achieved its developed form under Rama II (1809-1824) although most of it 
was several centuries older, with that of any modern publication. The early 
work is almost entirely made up of pure Thai words and is generally free 
from Sanskrit and Pali loan words. Contemporary publications contain a 
vocabulary which is about sixty per cent Sanskrit and Pali loan words. Mc- 
Farland indicates the origins of words wherever known and thus adds a 
feature to the dictionary which will make it of value to philologists. During 
1942 and 1943 reports emanating from Thailand indicated that extensive 
alterations were being made in the spelling of Thai words. The reason for 
such changes may be seen in part in the fact that the Thai use forty-four 
consonants but have only twenty-one sounds to represent them. There is a 
constant tendency to eliminate consonants wherever possible. 

Thai is a highly idiomatic language and it is possible to translate literally 
whole passages without arriving at any meaning. McFarland has attempted 
to meet this need by listing, after the usual dictionary definition, many 
idiomatic combinations which show the word in action in diverse relations. 
This is one of the most valuable contributions the work makes to the foreign 
student who intends to read Thai literature. 

There are many words in the Thai language which are not noticed in this 
dictionary—and perhaps are not noted in any dictionary. These words are 
rarely used and are frequently obsolete. They appear in older Thai publica- 
tions and refer in general to social practices which have been discontinued. 
The student who reads this type of literature will find it necessary to make 
his own dictionary of unusual words and work out his definitions from 
the context. McFarland recognized this lack and wisely concluded to go to 
press when he did, for of the searching out of words there is no end. 

Washington, D. C. KENNETH Perry LANDON 




















BOOK NOTES 
Prepared by Merisetu E. CAMERON 





China, country of contrasts by Mary A. Nourse and Devia Goetz (New York: 
Harcourt Brace and Company, 1944, $2.50, x, 229 pp.) is a readable and informative 
survey of China for young people. Its discussions of such topics as “Chinese cities,” 
“China at school,” “China at play,”’ and “‘At home with the Chinese”’ combine an 
account of traditional ways with recent changes very skillfully. The chapter on 
“Famous names in Chinese history’’ is less satisfactory, principally because the 
choice of individuals to be described is highly debatable. Such men as Confucius, 
Wang An-shih and Sun Yat-sen certainly should be included, as they are, but should 
K‘ang-hsi, Ch‘ien-lung, and Tzu-hsi be dealt with at length while Mencius, Mo Ti, 
and Chuang Tzii are excluded? The one chapter summary of Chinese history, 
“China’s long story made short,”’ suffers, almost inevitably, from over-simplification. 
The account of the Chou period is quite unrealistic. There are a few details which 
should be questioned. Through apparent inadvertence Wang An-shih is made to ap- 
pear as a man of the T'ang period (p. 174); 70 B.C. is not a proper date for Chang 
Chien (p. 173). Both on page 121 and on page 188-9, Sian is described as the 
center of the Communists at the present time, and on page 189 it is implied that it 
was the Communists who kidnapped Chiang K‘ai-shek in 1936. 


One of the data papers used by the Hot Springs Conference of the I.P.R. is 
China as a post-war market by Lawrence K. Rosinger (New York: Foreign Policy 
Association, Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. XX, No. 20, January 1, 1945, 14 p. 25¢). 
In it Mr. Rosinger analyzes very intelligently the prospects for a great Chinese 
market for American and other foreign trade and investment after the war. He points 
out that “the kind of trade that the United States needs in China can arise only 
through the industrialization of that country” and through ‘‘a thorough overhauling 
of China’s agrarian system.” He deals with such questions as China’s capacity to pay, 
the conditions under which foreign capital will be allowed to function in China, 
and the nature of Chungking’s plans for post-war economic development. In conclu- 
sion he suggests that there are still lacking “the appropriate policies inside China 
and an appropriate international environment’’ for satisfactory development of the 
China market. 


The American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations has issued two pam- 
phlets on labor movements. Labor unions in the Far East by Eleanor Lattimore (New 
York: American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1945, 36 p., 104) is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that Americans should know what workingmen in the Far 
East have been doing to free themselves from the category of “cheap labor.” It 
discusses briefly the Chinese labor movement, the Indian labor movement, labor in 
southeast Asia, and the Japanese labor movement. Labor in Australia by Lloyd Ross 
(American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1945, 48 p. 5¢) tells “the story 
of a successful labor movement.”’ 
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Welfare in the British colonies by L. P. Mair (London, New York: The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1944, 115 p. 5 s.) describes briefly “how the 
varied aims of modern social policy are put into practice” in certain British colonies, 
among them Malaya, Hongkong, Ceylon, Fiji and the western Pacific islands. The 
major areas of welfare service dealt with are education, labour, health and social 


welfare. 


In The way of life according to Laotzi, Wirrer Bynner presents what he calls 
“an American version” of the Tao Te Ching. (New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1944, 76 p., $1.00). He has found most English translations “dry and stiff, 
pompous and obscure.”’ Although Mr. Bynner cannot read Chinese, he has worked 
with Dr. Kiang Kang-hu on the rendering of T'ang poetry into English, and has 
carefully analyzed many English translations of the Tao Te Ching. Moreover, he 
has brought to his task poetic feeling and a talent for effective English phrasing. His 
version can convey the spirit of Laotzii’s “creative quietism” to Americans in ex- 
ceptionally appealing form. 


Winter cherry by Keith West (New York: Macmillan Company, 1944, 217 p. 
$2.00) is an attractive novel set in the T‘ang dynasty. It retells the famous story of 
the rebellion of An Lu-shan, the flight of Ming Huang, and the death of Yang Kuei- 
fei, and such other famous persons as Wang Wei and Li Po appear in it. It is not a 
mere external, melodramatic narrative, however. It is somewhat precious and philo- 
sophic, full of richly worded, highly polished talk, and liberally seasoned with T‘ang 


poetry. 


Mining in the Netherlands East Indies by Aiex. L. Ter Braake is Bulletin 4 of the 
Netherlands and Netherlands Indies Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
(New York: Netherlands and Netherlands Indies Council of the Institute of Pacific 
relations, 1944, 110 p., 50¢). This booklet fulfills very competently its primary 
purpose, which is “to present a brief picture of the mineral industry in the Nether- 
lands East Indies, with due emphasis on the economic value of the products of its 
subsoil.” It deals briefly with geology, mineral policy and the work of the govern- 
ment Bureau of Mines and gives separate consideration to each mineral product— 
tin, gold and silver, coal, oil, etc. It contains a number of illustrations, charts, and 


maps. 


Sun Tzu’s treatise on The art of war, translated by Lionel Giles, with introduction 
and notes by Brigadier General Thomas R. Phillips (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: The 
Military Publishing Company, 1944, 99 p., $1.00) has been issued in a series of 
military classics which also includes the works of such redoubtable strategists as 
Clausewitz, Vegetius, the Marshal de Saxe and Frederick the Great, a testimonial 
to the enduring wisdom of these ancient Chinese aphorisms on the successful con- 
duct of warfare. 


The American review on the Soviet Union (New York: American Russian Institute, 
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quarterly, $2.50 per year, 65 cents the copy) resumed publication with Volume VI, 
No. 1 (November, 1944) after a lapse of three years. It will include articles and 
materials on the Soviet Far East. Vol. VI, No. 2 (February, 1945) contains an article 
by Owen Lattimore on “Yakutia and the future of the north.” 


The Smithsonian Institution has reprinted as a separate pamphlet Contours of cul- 
ture in Indonesia by Raymond Kennedy, which was pages 513-522 of the 1943 re- 
port of the Institution and which originally appeared in the Far Eastern Quarterly for 
November, 1942. (Washington, Smithsonian Institution 1944, 10 p. 12 plates.) 


Chinese wit, wisdom and written characters by Rose Quong (New York, Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 72 p.) is a very attractive little book which should help Occidentals to 
appreciate the character and beauty of the Chinese written language. The book is 
set up more-or-less Chinese style, with double sheets of thin paper. Down the right 
hand side of each page are Chinese characters and their component parts, done in 
handsome calligraphy by Dr. Kinn Wei Shaw and printed in red. On the right side 
of each page is commentary by Miss Quong. She explains the characters which she 
has chosen by using proverbs and passages from the classics and by analysis of the 
make-up of the characters. Her explanation of their meaning is not meant for 
etymologists, but will serve very well to attract and interest westerners who have 
had no previous acquaintance with Chinese writing. 


SHau Winc Cuan has issued a very practical Chinese writing stroke chart (Stanford 
University: The Stanford University Press, 1944). 
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